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ABSTRACT 

Based on ^he narrative reports submitted to the U.S. 
Office of Education r this annual report describes the operation of 
the Elementary and Secondary EducaJ-ion Act Title II Program (ESEA 

Title II) in FY in the SQ states, the District of Col umbi a^ 

Puerto Rico, ^he Virgin l5=:landSr American^ Samoa, Guam, the Trust 
Territory of th.e Pacific Islands, and ar^aslmder the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The narrative reports describe 
management practices in the administration of^ the program, 
developments and accomplishments of the program in support of 
curriculum and instruction, including its commitnMf^nt to The Right ^-o j 
Read Program and services to private school childrei\ and teachers, \ 
and the critical needs still existing, six tables prbv^ide statistics \ 
on expenditures, grants, and the number of State Depar%m»nt of \ 
Education personnel assigned t'^ the program for the fiscal^years 
1966-1972. (JD) \ 
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1. INTIODUCTIOM 



Title II of the Elementary and S«coxi©3tary EducatdLon Act of 1965 was 
designed to improve teaching and leaniiiing by prroviiidnig school li- 
brary resources, textbooks , and cp^hezr msmruc t ionai i materials of 
high quality to pupils and their tea<^rh»?rs in public and private 
elementary and secondary schools. 

States operate their programs go^r^emesr by plans appsroved by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. In risca^ year plans were in 

effect for 50 States, the District of Columbia, Aaaeorican Samoa, Guam, 
Puierto Rico, the Trust Territory of tne Pacific Islands, the Virgin 
IsLlands, and areas under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

•^Ciice (and other) plans include assurances of: adiciDistration of the program 
usideer relative need and selectit» criteria; equitable treatment of 
zac pirivate sectoi-; and maintensice cf effort. 

The aaithorizaticnK and appropriations of the pro.gisam from its be- 
diming through fiscal year 197; are /iS follows: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appr opr ia t ion 

1966 5100,300,000 $100,000,000 

1967 125,:;^00,00O "T02700T)700ir 

1968 150. "00,000 99,234,000 

1969 162,->rjO,GOO 50,000,000 

1970 200,^00,000 42,500,000 

1971 200,000,000 80,000,000 

1972 210, ^00 , 000 90 , 000 , 000 

1973 220/jOO/OQO 100,000,000 

i 

."p t 3 percent of th^ apprrpriar. ions .:was reserved for the five 
-3utlvi-ng areas, the p- reau of Indian Affairs, and the overseas 
viepenJ^nts' schools ai..ninistered by tlfie Departiafcent of Defense. The 
reiaaij:i.der of the appr^rriatrioas vas allotted rc the 50 States and 
the D;L3trict of ColuEmaa on the basis: of the number of children 
enrol \ed in public auc private schooljs in each State in proportion 
to tir^ national tota:. cf siich children. 

Amonji the significanr rrends in the title II program was the growing 
emph£L<:ls on Right -Tr--Read projects, many of them with evaluation 
compv:CTifints. In mam States reading had the first priority, with a 
mandaire to include jrlans to improve reading skills as a part of each 
titlie II project. C ^operative development of reading programs was 
increasing ^among s<:h.jQ-l librarians, reading specialists, title II 
consr^iltants^ and m^d±a sprecialists. 
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Not only In reading, but in other subject areas, materials were se- 
lected for target groups, such as bilingual children, the disadvan- 
taged, and the handicapped. To implement the Education Amendments 
of 1972, States amended their plans so that in the adniinistration of 
title II equal consideration would be given to the needs of elementary 
and secondary school children for materials relevant to occupational 
education. Alsa^ the impact -of inquiry learning, individual study, 
ungraded classes, and other new techniques, plus the demands of new 
courses, mauy covering a wide range of social issues, created rising 
pressures for new and varied media. Durimg the first 8 years 
of the program, expenditures for audiovisual media alone rose from 
19 to 48 percent. 

Tc meet these demands more communities established unified media 
programs, especially in elementary schools, and increased the 
number of media centers, in spite of limitations in trained man- 
power* Many schools increased the accessibility of media in tlae 
centers by adopting flexible scheduling and circulation and loan 
policies, extending open hours, arid, in genieral, simplifying procedures 
to encourage individualized instruction and independent study. 

Coordination of title II furtids with those other Federal programs 
in a single project continued. For examasLe, titles I, II, and III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educaticm A^t funded innovative 
projects for the economically disadvantaged. Model City funds were 
useu in some instances to renovate media centers,, which were sup- 
plied with materials by ESEA title II and with audiovisual equipment 
by NDEA title III. Not only were funds coordinated in consolidated 
projects, but an imcreasing number of State educational agencies 
administered ESEA zitle II and "NDEA title III in the same department 
or ased the same sraff* 

In the U.S. Office of Education, title II wbs administered during 
fiscal year i?73 in the School Media Resources Branch of the Division 
of Library Programs, For program administration. States and other 
participating areas were divided into five regions of the United 
States as follows: 

Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Nev^ York, Pennsylvania," "Rho^e Island, Vermont 

Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, T^orth Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Puerto Rico, Virgin. 
Islands 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri* Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin 
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Northeast 



Southeast 



Upper Midwest 



Mld-'Cc?«srttn6nt Ani^v- 
Mf - 



. Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana* 
(:Kklahoina, Texas, Utah, Wyoming 



WesteoD i2i^#<KVa.,. i^tlzona^ California, Hawaii^ Nevaifia, Ors^sm^ 

''w^tfiirt^n. American Samoa, Guam, Tmzst Terrritor^' 
?st<: ic IsLsMid3, Bureau of Indian Af fa:^ 

This refDort sianaao'^tl^is f^iB ESEA. tiitle II fiscal year 1972 Mrr^tx^ 
RepcrrtiB snj^ttzi^ by eac*i State educational agency to the ' ,5. Of:±Lice> 
of Edmcs^iun. ^scaaaple^s from States cited to illustrarfe ttss 

variotas^ topics \y\ the Te^Mrrt are arranged in order by the igesogTHpfaxi: 
reglotnr: !Rortii«eto '7 Sc^tirafias-t , I'pper Midwest, Mid-CiDntinawcz, and 
¥estem. 

I. Star e Maaaage ,,it of : e ESEA Title II Program 

Approver: Stace r *h r etifn- 'm im effect from year to year but are.anw^w^ed 
to reflect mate chi^n^s im programs. In late 1973, thn^ fcateE ' d 

outlying areas retmratiou for amending the Stace plansx- in 

accordance vritf^- trA^ Ec;., vation Amendments of 1972. Section 5*09 of 
F.L. 92-318 recnuiipied t\\^t in adiniinistering the ESEA title mrogrmm. 
equ^l considien"^ Joti be y^'.ven to the needs of elementary and ^ .L:£Con£s.r 
scfeoois for sc« " ^ Vlibi'arry resources, textbooks, and other "»r±nt«S: 
and publish^ lnt» riucrfl ^nal materials to be used in instrucrzcon, 
orlei^tatlon^ a»nd guiidatic. .; and' ccrunseling" in occupational ednnrationw. 
Mong criteria n^ Vk l^v- cates to give the required assurantsfs are 

a. Cerctrr i^v.^ * l(jtV' from school officials that in selecttirzig 
mate* -eq^ested for purchase under title II, «Bnal 
cons; n S>e given to needs for materials for 
inst-T , orientation, and guidance and counsel!:^ 
in a>c ^^'Val education 

b. CondJU' -Aiclg assessment for materials in th«€i area€ 

c* DisfflKtt^ iJ-'- ' trr school officials of the equal -tnm* :dexatLiim 

requifT €?r 

d. Invc ::nt school guidance staff in the sel* ~Jt of 
mate for their own and pupil use 

e. Prer :i and dissemination of bibliographies ^^^^t^ex^ls 
usee ocational education, guidance and counse^L^j'^, asid 
reiar=. >i ields 

Inclusion of jffi : Title II in Comprehensive Planning 

JPiTle II cooT'r:ri- ibrs in State departments of education in the Moirtheast 
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region contiixuied in fiscal year 1973 to. a managCTerat-by~objectrives svstean 

for program administration and also cont: —. '! to he in'^/olved im scater- 

wide piazmlufcg for education. Vermcant begiar use of its Consolidated 

Grants Management Proi^ect applicatiiisn fcjreai or ESEA tides I, 11, 

and III in four pilot school districts, n-^laware also reported 

progress t oward a co^abined project propo&v: ' orm and uniform 

-eporcing procedure . 

"zates in the Southeast region, a» a resu..- ;f managenBent reviews 
,aid rf 1 1* Tcturing of departments of educa n„ continued to i:jnple~ 
nsant , hensive planning techniques in vlng the ESEA tit' II 

inrogr^f: ne Office of Planning, ReseoTCi ^ Evalmation and Di*^em- 
r.ftt i^.- coordinated activities which h^ve resulted in the -smc- 
^tshuftt. T f goals for education in K^entu.:fe:y, The ESEA title 
pfC^fe/ ^ • -ist was anaJLyzed and evaluated la the goals-develc'^t 
-proc ' Ac ditionally^^ the Department, c/i«3rdi.nated again by 

Qfi' o: Planning, Research, Evaluation amd Dissemination, • 
rcxvprr»t aci^^.s^ with the Executive office for Finatncie and Admini'^^i 
i-: ' ^leKifeinrring a prog^.ram budgeting systefi*:. The ESEA title ^ pr 
g " *a£; iigsin considered in the developmr-^nt of the 1974-76 — 
A' rprograim units including ESEA title IT were involved in pr s 

o f irma! izing goals for the Department of Education. 

North Carolina, al] programs and activities in SSEA titL ~I inav 
^en :Lnc rporated into the overall comprehensive planning o -he 
Srate edcica:ion agency as a part of the An>. rican Managiement sec: 
tion planning proceduixes. The effort invcilv^d the establic'?*«Bent 
of a TRt^^iom statemenn, establishing pric^ ' .:ies, specific o^i)<^tl^«ws, ' 
strateg es^ and evaluation for tbe Dep^rnmeint amd each divi^jr::5n wiuratin 
the Der^rtnnent. The 1972-73 yearly plan cif the Division of iucst::u3nal 
Medi - in' 1 udes the objectives of ESEA titN^ II and their imajsi^enta- 
tion. ^rxataples of the Division objectives, , fo he implementsu 
June 1S73, are below: 



Twenty local education agenci(?«5 will have developed and 
adopted long-range, comrprehens- vp plans for system-wide, 
unified miedia programs and 10 Di::al education agencies 
will have made significant prc*,r^ss in the implementation 
of their plan as indicated by st ^listical reporvs received 
by the agency and evaluation instruments to be developed 
by the Division of Educational Media. • 

The Division will have identified 1,000 media specialists 
who possess and exhibit a majority of the competencies 
enximerated in the GUIDELINES FOR PREPARATION OF MEDIA 
PERSONNEL or who are actively engaged in activities 
designed to provide these competr^acies. 
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3 Thirtry Local educ3 tioia agencies will be able to provide 
^.nridrtence of am ini rease in che review, the acquisition, 
nwd ^he iitHirati^scn of medi^ that support the areas of 
7ap«c;ial State eduication agemcy emphasis (early childhood 
«tesratlaia, middle grade skiEls development, and career 
*iPBKatlGait) ^ as iiHulcated by reports received by the State 
^igffwrainom agemcy and througlii on-site observation. 

A iiraH: paErticipatxcrn in staff development activities con- 
2au£ red onr spomser 'd by the IDivision of Educational Media, 
'Si percent of iiarticipamts will have achieved the objectives 

^r? the eapcrienc* :o the degree that they Iiave incorporated 
T :t!av« begun act'^ ity leading to the incorporation of the 
ai:Ulls, attttuuis^j. , or coracepts developed during the activity 
issxTO thed.r ceguisr assignment. 

S T-^.e Division! of FizMcatlomal Media will work cooperatively 
n interdivision^ and interagency efforts which will 
result £n at least 30 local education agencies ejq)andiiig 
DT Strengthening ^3cisting programs cr developing new pro- 
grams QX empgfaasis.^. 

Specific HSEA title IT taswes are am integral part of the Division 
of Educat iJTREal Media's yearly plan for media activities. 

In all Stares in the Soutneast, planning for ESEA title II included 
provision of materials fc r State priority programs. 

In Georrgia, basic plamnirag for programs, including ESEA title II, 
begins within the unirt ar5d division responsible for the activity. 
The proposed program is irten presented to the planning council, 
which is ctmnposed of representatives from each division within the 
Department of EducatiDn. ■\t the planning council level, all program 
activities become interwo an into the total comprehensive program of the 
Georgia Department of Education. Once a program is adopted by the 
planning council, it -ts presented to the executive committee for 
consideration. The executive committee recommends approval to the 
State Board of Educatiisn. Having completed the cycle, the ESEA 
title II program is a part of the total education program of the 
Georgia Department of Education. 

In South Carolina, assigned responsibilities for carrying out ESEA 
title II objectives have been greatly increased. During the past 
year, the library and media consultants were directly involved in 
all ESEA title II activities. The new project' format involved sub- 
ject area supervisors from the Elementary Office, the Secondary Office, 
and the Curriculum Section. One part of the new format was expressly 
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designed to provide the Individual Instructional materials needeufi 
carry omt special activities for clearly defined groups of chlldrrem 
who intflcaited a measurable need for a special program. 

In West Virginia, the superinteiident of each local educational a?^^^ 
designated an ESEA title II coordinator, with communications goiim 
direcrly from the State ESEA title II office to these represent^zrnweB 
as well as the county superintendents. 

Campr«¥toBsive planning for education in the Upper Midwest is uskually 
umder the direction of an assistant superintendent for administMCiam, 
while the ESEA title II program ±3 under the direction of an assistant 
superint:emdent for curriculum and instruction. However, the E^A 
title II program is definitely included in State educational plfcannimg. 
Im North Dakota the title II program director wis involved in thiie 
planmlng of a statewide reading assessment which is to serve a& a 
basis f-or assessment in other basic subject areas. The title O 
adminlsttrators in Iowa assisted in planning State legislation Sor 
mergt-ng" county school systems into a designated ntjmber of systeans 
to provide services with educational media, and for the physic^illy, 
ment&lly, and emotionally handicapped, as well as others. 

Overall State planning incorporated cooperative efforts among State 
and lycal agencies for better relations and consolidation of efforts. 
The 5SEA title II staff in Indiana sponsored a statewide motiicatlon 
conference for school and public media personnel throughout tiie State, 
and ^slsted inservice activities for developing program, plaHmimg 
and budgeting systems in State and local educational agencies as 
mandated by the State legislature. , 

To carry out the statutory requirements of the ESEA title II program 
a^d to coordinate these with the priorities of the State, title II 
:f in Illinois, Michigan and Missouri outlined their management 
p^ans, which included goals, objectives, supporting activities^, bud- 
gets, and evaluation. 

Title II staff members in Kansas served as liaison members on the 
Standards Board Committee on Initial and ilenewal Certif icatiom to 
study the feasibility of competency-performance-basid certification 
programs for library media personnel. Study is continuing. 

To attain one of the goals of the Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation, improvement of elementary and secondai;y education in local 
schools, the acquisitions for school libraries were increased with 
Federal and local funds. In Louisiana the Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of Management, Research and FinajPice and his staff had a 
major part in developing the formula for >Che distribution of funds 
to the parishes and city school systems./ A completely revised 



Montana ESEA title II State plan implemented in fiscal year 1973, 
reflected an extensive effort to coordinate title II program bene- 
fits with other State and Federal programs. The first goal of the 
Utah Instructional Media Division for fiscal 1973 was directly re- 
lated CO the overall agency goals. It is stated as follows: . 

To assist districts in improving their educational capa- 
bility' through acquisition and effective utilization of 
media (with esnphasis on individualization of learning, 
humanizing education, and on cost effectiveness). 

Title II ESEA, as one of the impor^;ant programs in the Instructional 
-Media Division, played a vital role in implementing this goal and 
others that were closely related to it. The Administrator of the 
Division is also the administrator of the title II program. He serves 
on, the agency Administrative Council and on an agency-wide committee 
for consolidation of funds. All annual plans of all divisions are 
scrutinized by the Administrative Council. Upon review and refihes- 
ment, they are passed to the Deputy Superintendent for Instruction 
Services and then to the State Superintendent for approval. Title II 
contributions are important considerations in this planning pro- 
cedure t 

The Oklahoma title II staff participated in ah accountability work- 
shop which was designed to prepare State Department of Education staff 
to help implement a program of accountability in the local educational 
agencies. Within the framework of the Idaho State agency is a planning 
council with the assignment of developing lonfe-range plans for agency 
implementation. The title II administrator serves; on this council 
and also as a member of the de-oartment coordinating council. 

In the territories of the Pacific area, the membership of departments 
of education is small, and staff tend to work more closely together 
than is possible in some States, The Supervisor of Library Services 
of American Samoa continues to be responsible for carrying out the 
title II objectives, which are a part of the department goals to 
provide resource materials to meet the educational, informational, 
and cultural needs in its public and- private schools. The Board of 
Education of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands worked more 
closely with the education agency during the year, taking an active 
interest in libraries and the related needs of providing instructional 
and learning materials. Title II has played a major role in planning 
to meet these needs comprehensively. 

The Oregon State Department of Education continues to stress the 11 
priorities which determine the direction of all programs within the 
Department, Five of these are instruction related: Primary Education, 
Career Education, Adding the Fourth **R** (Responsibility), Extending 



Educational Opportimity, and Improving Education for the Disadvantaged. 
The support and ImproveBient -of instruction in the five priority areas 
in ^11 Oregon schools requires a carefully selected collection of 
instructional materials* Reading has been identified as the major 
component to achieve the goals in these areas* State Department of 
Education policy makes it mandatory that title II projects reflect 
a plan to Improve reading competencies through the selection of 
appropriate and high quality materials for use in the areas of priority. 

• 

Relative Need Cnanges 

Criteria for relative need are established on the basis of such factors 
as quantity, quality, recency, and accessibility of materials available 
to children and teachers; requirements of Instructional programs and 
of children and teachers in special or sdvanced programs or with cul- 
tural or linguistic needs; adequacy*of school staff and facilities 
for the administration of materials; general economic resources of 
school districts; and present and past efforts to provide materials 
in relation to total financial resources. 

A number of northeastern States reviewed relative need criteria in 
fiscal year 1973 and made changes in their formulas to adjust to 
changing needs in the States. Connecticut uses as one element of 
its basic formula the number of children, age 5-17, in families with 
incomes of less than $2,000 and the number of children residing in 
foster homes or in families receiving Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children. These data have been constantly adjusted because of pop- 
ulation mobility, fluctuation in the economy, and the employment 
market for adults. Rhode Island amended its formula in early fiscal 
year 1973, using a 50 percent per capita distribution but distributing 
the remainder according -to volume count in relation to istandards and 
statewide reading scores, with a 10 percent allowance reserved for the 
Rhode Island State Film Library. Massachusetts revised its formula 
because of a need to automate data collection and retrieval procedures 
and to show both need and effort of schools to provide nonprint media. 
During its first year of operation, the formula was well received by 
Massachusetts school personnel. 

For the most part States in the Southeast region allocated 1973 pro- 
gram funds with little change in relative need formulas, since quite 
a few refinements had been made in the past 2 years. Florida elim- 
inated the option which permitted local school divisions to distribute 
one-half of the available funds on the basis of the percentage of 
children from low income families in each school. It was felt that 
other programs specifically designed to aid these children were 
providing materials for their use, and the option was no longer needed. 
Because of many changes being made in the curriculum, Puerto Rico found 
it advisable to increase the proportion spent for textbooks from 34 to 

' ' \ 
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47 percent for fiscal year 1973- North Carolina L^ade supplemental 
allotments through the State agency and regional centers for a limited 
number of grants for specified needs- These included staff develop- 
ment materials, videotapes for career education and physical education, 
IGnm film collections, an early childhood materials collection center 
to be used as a demonstration center for 26 counties, and an allotment - 
to supplement a grant from the National Endowment for Hxjmanities to 
develop and evaluate African cultural materials for North Carolina 
public schools. 

The Michigan reply to the question about adjustments in relative 
need siaas up the posture taken by most Upper Midwest States: 

No changes in the relative need formula were made for fiscal 
year 1973 since it had been determined not to make drastic 
changes in the last year of ^he program under the present law- 
New priorities seem evident if we continue the same or a 
similar program for the next few years. 

Nebraska, while making no substantive change in r.he -formula, did 
adjust the graduated, scale of point values from i to 8 rather than 
1 to 5 in considering the economic need factor, and allowed additional 
consideration in local effort both for the small school districts 
choosing to channel their ESEA II allocations through educational 
service units, as well as for the larger districts employing para- 
professionals to assist their prof esFicnal personnel- 

North Dakota amended its relative mied formula to c' : ' set 
aside for each special education class and to dist. ■ ; rcv-nt 

of acquisition funds on a per capita basis and 80 p^.c^ .i > "'le 
size of the libraiy collection. 

In Texas the formula for the distribution of funds to the local edu- 
cational agencies was revised to reflect changes in priorities- Fifty 
percent of the funds will be allocated on the basis of average daily 
attendance; 20 percent on the formula of State aid to the public 
local educational agencies under the Minimum Foundation Program; and 
an amount of not less than 25 percent and not more than 30 percent 
based on the ESEA title I student allocation. The twenty Regional 
Education Service Centers will receive an amount not to exceed 5 per- 
cent for purposes of providing library resources, textbooks, and 
instructional materials selected to meet the priority needs of pupils 
and teachers bf the State: (1) crime and drug education, (2) career 
education, and (3) "health education. Public institutions which provide 
educational services for the handicapped neglected , and delinquent 
will continue to receive funds based on the average daily attendance - 
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The fiscal ye^t 1973 allocation provided for special grant projects 
in six Oklahoma elementary schools. Criteria for the selection of 
the Schools specified that full time qualified media specialists and 
aides be employed for'^the two-year demonstration period. The grants^ 
provided $15,000 for school library resources; at lea8t.,50 percent 
of the funds was expended for newer audiovisual materials. These 
demonstration school media centers are providing the schools of the 
State with exemplary programs. In New Mexico, special project funds 
were' limited to those schools whos^e proposals emphasized remedial 
reading programs, early childhood development, bilingual education, 
career, education, drug abuse and social sciences. 

Under the revised Montana State plan all eligible locajL educational 
agencies can receive a basic allotment as determined bj^ ' the 
total amount of Federal^ funds available/ to Montana. Up to 50 
percent of the allocation may be distributo'l to the local educational 
agencies based on the ^number of educationally disadvantaged children 
attending schools , in the district^.. up to 20 percent may be dis- 
tributed on an incentive basis. "Those agencies that meet library 
standards in 'minimum ^^umbers of titles and voltimes and show 
awareness of library needs by securing personnel with library training 
-to rfeet library standards are eligible to participate in the 
incentive allocations. Up to 50 ij^ercent of the allocation may . 
be distributed on an enrollment basis. 

Use of Advisory Committees .^ '^ 

Advisory committees have assisted in tbe development of criteria and:, 
formulas Us^d for tha distribution of materials made available under 
title II according to relative riiiied and have^ been helpful in inter- 
preting thj^'- program to public and private school officials and the 
general pubTic^i--^ 

Delaware, Massachusetts, and New York reported' studies made by their 
advisory committees of the relative, need formulas. The uncertainty 
of title- II funding, caused some States to discontinue adviisory 
committee activities; however, at least ope Stdte — New Hampshire — 
plans to reactivate: the committee. 

* • - * -i . ' 

Involvement of advisory councils in the fiSEA t'itle II program varied 
from State to State iu the Upper Midwest. Perhaps the most active 
one, ir» Iowa\ revised its membership requirements and terms of 
office, developed a rptation plan for members, and divided 
into dubcoiflmitteeB to study loan terms, weeding and selection .pol- 
iciea, and other policies of the 16. area media centers participating ' 
in the progrSib. The advisory council in Illinois assisted ±n developing 
criteria for evaluating special purpose' grant applications. The Kansas 
Library/Media Advisory Committee and five staff 'members of the State 
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.Table 1. 



Grants to States and outlying areas for acquisition of school library 
resources, textbooks,' and other instructional materials under ESEA 
title II: Fiscal year 1973 



Total 



$100.000.000 



Alabama * 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



1,576,446 
154,768 
880,504 
899,666 

9,555,979 



Missouri . 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 



2,276,926 
301,392 
709,282 
251,573 
362,994 



Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 

Columbia 
Florida 



1,114,779 
1,474,526 
284,778 
316,966 

2,913,723 



New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 



3,396,759 
567,813 
8,159,503 
2,299,340 
305,974 



Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho : 
Illinois 
Indiana 



2,138,801 
395,231 
359,913 
5,372,023 
2,567,276 



Ohio . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 



5,282,833 
1,212,516 

972,750 
5,527,967 

441,064 



/ 



Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
' Louisiana 
Maine 



1,409,424 
1,0.52,428 
1,502,616 
1,839,047 
'511,820 



South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 



1,250,369 
339,742 
1,772,102 
5,596,863 
584,952 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



1,976,418 
2,653,547 
4,607,269 
1,989,124 
1,051,644 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

-American Samoa 
Guam , 
Puerto Rico 
Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 
Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 



224,964 
2,154,844 
1,650,100 

783,532 
2,305,507 

170,599 

30,000 
81,342 
2,045,600 
96,064 
43,693 
142,525 
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Table 2. Funds available and funds expended for State administration and for acquisitions under ESEA t^itle II 
programs: Fiscal years 1966-73. 1/ 



Fiscal Year 


Allotment 


Administration 


Acquisitions 


Total 
Expenditure 
(Col. 3 & 5) 


Percer 
of Allot 
Expenc 


ment 
eH 






Amount 


Percent 


Amount!/ 


Percent 








(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) , 


(7) 


(8) 




1966 


$100,000,000 


$ 2,049,362 


2.1 


« 95,298,079 


98.0 . 


$97,347,441 


97.3 




1967 


102,000,000 


1 QQi; 1lO 








99,630,150 


97. 1 




1968 


99,234,000 


4,427,912 


4.4 


' 94,024,821 


■ 95.5 


98,452,733 


99/2 








. 3,047,522 


6.1 


46,153,184 


93.8 


49.200.706 


98.4 




1970 3/ 


42,500,000 


2,431,133 


6.5 


3,4,913,640 


93.6 , 


[ 37,344,773 


p.8 




1971 


80,000,000' 


3,281,932 


4.1 


> 67,343,321 


95.9 


' 70,625,253 


' '/95.9 


1972 


90,000,000 


3,217,274 


, 3.9 


78,286^54 


96.1? 


1 81,503,428 


/ 90.5 


'W73 4/ 


100,000,000 


3,360,000 


4.0 


80,640,000 


96.0 


84,000,000 


./ 84.0 ■ 


Total 


663,734,000, 


25,700,253 


4.1 

1 .... 


5,92,404,23i 


95.9 


i 
I 

619,104|484 


/ ■ 93.1 



1/ Some figures revised on the basis of new information. i 

II Includes expenditures for ordering, processing, .cataloging, and delivering. 

3/ In fiscal years 1970-73, a statutory amendment permitted carryover to the next 'yea^of unexpended funds,. 

4/ Estimated. 



Department of Education served as an advisory task force developing 
a management~by-obj actives system for Instructional media. 

Nebraska and Ohio utilized the same ad /isory council for ESEA title II 
and NDEA title III. In Louisiana advisory councils are being organized 
in the eight planning districts of the State. The councils will be 
composed of librarians and supervisors, appointed by the superintendent 
of the parish* One of the council's* responsibilities is . to provide 
a model school media center in each planning district. 

The advisory committee in Arizona assisted in reviewing title II 
special-purpose projects and deciding which should be funded, as 
well as advising on other program matters . . - 

In California, the ESEA title II advisory committee was used as a 
sounding board from the field on overall administration. It suggested 
changes and improvements in the management of the program, reviewed 
Phase II project applications and ranked them in a recommended funding 
order, and supplied information which could be used in Evaluating the 
eEf ectiveness of the program. 

Nevada also employed the services of an advisory committee to review ^ 
title II applications- Members of the committee assisted with project 
monitoring as* well. 

Expenditures 

A. Acquisition \ ' 

Data on expenditures under title II in fiscal years 1973 have not 
been collected from State departments of education; however. State 
allotments for fiscal year 1973 and' total funds expended under the 
program ovet an 8-year period, including estimates for fiscal year 
1973, are shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3, pages 11, 12, 15. The esti- 
mated reduction in percentage of funds expended in fiscal year 1973 
is accounted for by the fact that $10 million of the funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1973 were released to State departments of education 
in fiscal year 1974. (Table 2, ciolumn 6). Column 9 in Table 3 illustrates 
the continuing rise over the years in the percentage of title II funds 
expended for audiovisual materials. 

Title II expenditures in fiscal year 1972 by pupil population groups 
shown in Table 4, page 16 indicate that relative need formulas were 
operative. Although low income children represent only a small percent 
of the school population, 16 percent of title II funds were targeted 
toward them. * ^ 
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5* Administration 



For administration of the ESEA title II program in each State, fiscal 
years' 1966-72, Table 5 page 17, indicates conservative use of funds 
for that purpose in order to reserve funds as much as possible for 
the acquisition of school library resources, textbooks, and other, 
instructional materials for the use of chil4ren and teachers in 
public ^nd private elementary and secondary schools, . The higher 
percentages of funds used for a'dministratiojf in fisbaj- years 1969 
and 1970 reflect the low appropriations in those years. It should, 
however, be noted that actual expenditures for administration in 
those ye^rs are lower than any other year except fiscal year 1966, 
the first yeat of tfie program. ^ The small amount used in fiscal 
year 1966 results from the fact that many Sftate plans were approved 
late In the year and programs were actually operative for only part 
of the year In those cases. 

C. State Personnel in State Departments of Education 

•X 

- _ ■ .r 

Table 6, pages 18/'JL9, provides, an hiLstorldal summary of positions 
assigned* to the adniiiii^tration of "title II in State departments 
of education, fiscal years 1966-73. Data were not 'collected in 
fiscal year 1969. the estimates for fiscal year 1973, were provided 
by title II coordinatoirs in State departments of eciucation. 

Professional employees include administrators and supervisors; non- 
professional employees include secretarial, clerical, fiscal, and 
statistical staff and others who do not fall into the categories 
of supervisor and administ^rator . The -leader^ihip provided under 
title II aas been significant. Several States" w6re able to employ 
Sta&e school library /media specialists for cha first time. The number 
of positions in both professional and^ nonprofessional categories 
continues to remain at a lower figure than in the early; years of 
title II, due to the uncertainty of Federal funding. Loss of professional 
assistance has meant that insufficient leadership is given to the organi- 
zation and use of materials. .^Reports from State departments of " education 
indicate that staff reductions contribute to. fewer onsite visits; less 
evaluation and dissemination; fewer publications, workshops, and con- 
ferences; and delays in reviewing, ajjproving, and negotiating projects, 
and in the advancement and reimbursement of vfunds. ^ ■ - 

2. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Technical Assistance in Project Deve-lopment ^ ^ 

Title II coprdinators and media, subject, and reading specialists 
assigned to administer the prt>gram in the 10. hortheastern'^States 
worked in fiscal year 1973 with many individuals and groups to develop 
titleoll projects. The areas of acti>/ity in project development were: 



Table 3. Funds expended for trade books, periodicals and other printed materials, textbooks^ and audiovisual 
materials under ESEA title II programs I Fiscal years i%6-7 3 



Fiscal Year 


Trade Books 


Expenditures 
Periodicals and Other 
Printed, Materials 


. Textbooks 


Audiovi 
Hateri 


sual 
als 


• 

Total 




. Amount 


Percent 


Amount , 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 




Ui 


(2) 


(3) 


(^) 


(5) 


(o) 




(8) 


•W 


(10) 


■ im 


$ 64,018,074 


74.70 


$ 2,220,93,1 


2,59 


S 2,959,485 


3,45 


$ 16,499,187 


19.26 


$85,697,679 


170/ 


02,649,447 


69.91 


M07i239 


2.69 


3,108,949 


3.47 


21,446,013 


23.93 


89,611,648 


10£Q 
i700 


. 59;267,160 


67.38 


, 2,003,083 


2.28 


2,174,495 


2.47 


24,507,227 


27.86^ 


87,951,965 


no? 


29.163J07 


65.22 


l,603,i54 


3.59 


1,638,314 


3.66 


12,307,660 


27.53 


44,712,435 




22,297,268 


, 65.51 


1,559,50? i 


4.58 


244,157 


0.72 


9,931,837 


29.19 


34,032,7165 


19?1 


38,347,071 


59.26 


1,652,594 


2.55 


1,076,007 


1.66 


23,637,176 


^36.53' 


; 64,712,848 


1972 


41,258,936 


54.96 


2,3.74,723 


3.16 


726,135 


0.97 ' 


3&,713,311 


40.91 


75,073,105 


■ 15731/ • 


35,427,132 


45.63 


2,523,300 


,3i25^. 


776,400 


1.00 




SO 12 


77.640.000 

1 1 1 \rT¥| wvv 


Total 


352,428,395 


63.00' 


16,344,529 " 

t 


2.92" 


12;703,942 


- 2.27 


177,955,579 


31.81 


559,432,445 



1/ Estimated 



Table 4. ESEA title 11 expenditures for instructional materials by pupil 
papulation groitps served: Fiscal year 1972 1/ 



Pup latlon Groups 


j Expenditures 

1 Amount Paccent 


I 




3 


L<9V :ae Areas 


1 

$11,291,000 


16.0 


Handicapped 


448,000 


0.6 


Non English-Speaking Environment 


521,000 


0.8 


Migrant 


171,000 


0.2 


Neglected and Delinquent 


751,000 


1.1 


Potential and Former Dropouts 


374,000 


0.5 


Other 


240,000 


0.3 


General Elementary-Secondary Population 

\ ^ ^ , ^ 


56,610,0Q0 , 


80.5 


1 

1 Total 


$70,406,000 2/ 


100.0 

\ 



1/ Source: U.S. Office of Education Consolidated Program Information 
Report, 1971-72. 



Detail does not fef lect total in Table 3 since some States reported 
only total rather than breakdown by pupil population group. 
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-'-tiliU 5~ txpeoded and iMTcmagc of rocal axpenditurcs for Suce adolniacraclon'of ESEA 
tlclall: Fiscal yarii 1966-72 



Stall? or 
Outlying 



1%8 



FUcal Years 



I 



1971 



Percent I A.-^^>iint _ Pera-nt ' Amount PerctMic 



Amount Percent ; Aaount Percent Aaouroi Percent Anwitnt Percent 



Total 







$4,427,912 4.4 


3,047,522 




..5^.^)1/31 


6.5 


$3»281.932 


4 1 


1 

''Jj*J J *J.U 


6 97 VJi 1K\ 


AlabaiDd 




•J 79,442 .4.5 


^ 49,892 


5.9 




7.2 


! hi 








Alaska ; S; 0.0 I' D^m il.l 




lO.l 


.9.569 


1 14,1 




0,0 


' 1.537 


u .0 


1 4 <kA 1 1 1 n 0 
N.n*] iu»7 


>0|W7 


Arizona ; ]h,\v': 4.H 1 ;9,;:<] i hA " 


' 49,871 


6.2 


49,929 


r 12.0 1 ii.;,n 


3.1 ' 


10.467 




0' 0.0 




Arlcansds 




i 4.0 


; 50.000 


f 5.5 


48,487 


10.7 


44,9175 


15 8 






'7, IK 5.0 


Oil 7 KO 


uiiiorr. 






1 433,345 


4.6 


215,938 


4.5 


200.1 78 


' 4.9 


1!74 J66 


1 ft 


264,86^ : 3.2 




Colorado 


^ vi^n^H 


1 i 'ii,9H5 


' 4.8 


50,599 


4.7 


37^567 


6.6 


32,:i!i5 


7.5 


43^776 


S 0 


• 41,404 4.2 




Contact ;/i)t 


; 1.9 1 


1 2,1 


54,523 


3.9 


^ 47,648 


r6.7 


36,fc37 


6,1 


36^,032 


0 3 


' 41,019 3.2 








5.2 


11,060 


12.6 


47,273 


1 34.0 j ]8,;^1 


i6.r 


22.840 


10 1 


J9,910 16.2 


177 ft^ii 


Mor laa 




4.9 


126,136 


..8 


64,675 


5.0 45,3]2 


4.4 


^7^647 


4.4 


'9,478 5,2 










76,701 


Lb 


49,468 


I 4.5 1 45.9'97 


5.5 


33»346 


1.9 


28,286 1.5 


T IW 097 


navaii 


r -'.') ! 


f.] 


36,971 


9,7 


32,619 


1 17.3 


35,5>;)5 


21.8 


34,716 


11.3 


34.823 10.3 


210.781 


I da no 


ll,05« 1.0 . cV,(Vl . hi 


38.721 


10.7 


39j37' 


21.8 


30,5:2 


20.3 


39,638 


13.8 


37,443 


11.6 


221,840 


iUinois 




4.6 


266,859 


5.0 


^ 123,349 


1 4.6 


108.173 


4.7 


108,627 


2.5 


108,627 


2.5 




Indiana 


I ]^,J06J ].] ! 70, 3W 


2.8 


97.751 


3.9 


^ 39.055 


1 — Tn — 

'3,0 


33,975 


3.1 


44,773 


2 2 


43,466 


1.9 




Iowa 




- ;1/)15 


2.B 


68,827 


^,1 


50,000 


6.9 


50,000 


'8.1 


54,922 


4 8 


61,203 


4.7 


77S 


Kansas. 


;i,u)i^ i.H 


54j_57] 


4.B 


53.1021 ^.7 


_5O^000 


8.9 


2,119 


2.4 


40,269 


4.6 


38,93a 


4.2 


4uU|1U4 


Kifntuf kv 


L "■Hy)7|_j).S 


.'■50,000 


3.2 


59,564 


3.9 V 


45^797 


7.3 


46.765 


7.3 50.000 


L 1 
(1.1 


61,000 


4.5 




l()ulAi«'in<i 




15,544 


1.8 


24,934 


1.3 


38,210 


4.0 


38,436 


5.1 


33,874 




3,214 


'0.2 




Maine 




2h,473 


5.0 


^0,849 


4.1 


27,960 


11.2 


16,122 


7.5 


27,573 


6.9 


29.262 


7.2 




Maryland 
Massachusetts 


, ^ w,;]7 

18J67 




7S883 
1 h7,612 


4.4 


81,732 


4.6 
3.3 


46,172 


4.9 
5.3 


51,613 


6.6 


49,014 


1 5 

J. 4 


61,596 


3.8 




Michigan 


221, )80 


i.7 


218,780 


5.0^ 


86^063 
226,083 


4.9 


6t,007 
108,880 


4.7 


53.461^ 
95.302 


4.8 
5,4 


97.936 
171,664 


L 7 
' .0 


102J18 
148,149 


4.3 
3.5 




Minnesota 


60,4]f} ],! 


82,660 


4.1 


94,260 


" 4J 


47,430 


4.7 


' SO.MO- 


' 5J-- 


^"'■•12,147 


2 0 


16,174 


0,9 




Mississippi 




' 58,522' 


' 4,6 


54,670 


4.7 


50,055 


8.5 


50,000 


10.6 


50.000 


^ k 


49,661 


7.0 


im It! 


Missouri 




84,765 


1.7 


* 79,541 


3.b 


45,933 


4.0 


32,824 


3.3 ) 43,264 


4. J 


14.057 


0.6 


119 Alii 


Mont4n«i 




1 49,976 


12.9 


48,089 


13.0 


49,547 


26.7 


38,907 


24.9 j 24.305 


O.J 


33,29ft 


5.0 




Nebraska 


i^hll 5.1 


71,102 1 9.3 


86,789 


11.7 


86,367 


50.1^ 


41,9W1 


29.1 , 77.007 


7 1 
/ .1 


66.913 


\5.2 




Nevada • ^ 






.12.3 


33,467 


15.2 


16,299 


14.6- 


13.37i!i ; 13.9 11^210 


3.7 


18.5^1 


, :8.7 


lit Ufl 




14»6?5 


4.3 


16,649 


4.9 


.18,264 


10,9 


19,1SW I 23.2 1 22.631 


0 . i 


32,232 


18.7 


t/fft RT7 


N.-v JtTsev 




. 149,221" 


4.6 


148,401 


4.5 


79,821 


,4.7^ 


52,0'30 


3.8 : 132,403 


j.U 


84,383 


'3.0 


. /M,i3i 


NfV Mt*itii't^ . ^ — . , 




• 


- 6.5 


• 4fi',409 


8.1 


45,550 i 


i^il 


■ 49,9* 


^ 20,8 ! 28.705, 






4.4., 


9AA "^JlT 


New York ^ 


Hh,::7[ 1.9 


2(5,279 


2.9 


334,383 


■ 2:8 


175,959' 




91^001 


2.6 ^ 236,206 




220.138 


3.0 


1 Ut 9M 


North Can)lia-i 


lOMUj i.5 


103, il9 


\ 4,3 


110,512 


4,7 


56,303 




41,W8 


5.1 ^ 64.563 


3 S 
J.J 


63-5C3 3.5 




'North Dakiir.v J 




12,468^ 


3.8 


27.130 


8.5 


J4,779 




45.133 


33.1 


32.288 


4 12.6 


19;74« 


7.8 


' 18fl ' 


Ohio [ 




1.1 


■ 214,52? 


3.9 


251,011 


4.8 1 


130,638 


4.9 


110,L67 


4;9 


106,431 


? s 
i»j 


138,878 


2.9 


1 nil L\k 


Oklahoina 






87,586 


7.0 


88,402 


7.3 


.75.357 


12.7 


. 80,713 


9.2 


75.787' 


7 Q 


88.924 


8.2 


QA9 7 AO 


Oregon . J 


' JO, 991 


2.1 j 40^060 


3.4 


46,741 


4.6 ; 


47,440 


9.7 


27,9i72 


6.5 


4^,179 




SMOG 


.5.7 


770 1ft( 


Penn>vlvJin:.t J 




1.5 I' 221,6')2 


3.9 


263,966 


4.6 


188,395 


6.6 




' 4.9 


220.137 


\ n 


218,943 


^5 


• 1 110 nic 


RiiC''- Islani] ^ 1 4,nf>« 


'"0.9 i 18,592 


4.3 


23,31^ 


. 6.6 


26,315 


12.6 


22.445 


13.3 


30,327 


9.0 


31.86fl 


8.2 






f 2.] t .62»669 


4.7 


60,942 


4.6 


38,986 


.6.0 


31j0'35 


6.3 


44,300 


t 4.3 


41.874 


3.8 






1.2 ^ j 16,351 


9,3 


' 36,409 


9.7 


38.000 


21.1 


10,.5^6 


7.9 


20,^11 


7 7 


29,734 


10.2 


17( 1U 




1.2 ' Ml, 744 


5.0 ' 


79f239. 


4.5 


- 44,Qi4 


5.0 


49,6«3 


7.3 


45.f54 ■ 


1 1 » 


34.385 


1.2 








I ,.V" — , 


150,696 


• 3.0 


157,587 


3.0 


126,176 


5.0 


116,a9 


5.5 


199.116 


4 S 


231.471 


4.6 


1 IHA QRl 

Ijl U0,70t 


__ J],7o;i 


5.0 t 


50,000 


8.4 


47,436 




51,026 


19,3 


46,631 


18,5 


' 48,227 


M 7 


46.75iO 


9.0 


191 111 


Ver^;,>nV,. .1 0 


0.0 1 


9,64} 


4.6 


19,386 


8.5 


19,181 


13.7 


21,192 


22.2 


26,632 


I J.U 


22,7B'5 


J1.6 




Virgiila 


; 11,190 




25,132 


1.2 


24,998 


1.2 


23i749 


2.3 


10,670 


1.1 


19.811 


1 7 
1 . 4 


25.417 


6.9 


un QA7 


Washngron 




5.0 1 


78,986 


4.9 


75,507 


4.7 


49,835 


6.0 


50.000 


7.1 


53,228 


L 0 


. 60,608 


4.0 


LLl 819 


West Vlr^nia 






29,525 


. 3.4 


/ji6,613 


5.6 


48,784 


11.6 


41.505 


12.4 


36,210 


5.6 , 


24, Ml 


3.4 


. 233,324 


Vl«r.Misii) 




• 82,276 


3.6 


97.625 


4.3 


57,460 


4.9 


49.952 


5.0 


67,147 




53,378 


3.0 




."ELiii 


- ^^vA 


f (,.1 1 


43,709 


24.6 


31,^80 


19.0' . 


14.665 


17.6 


15.010 
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• Preparing instructions, guidelines, forms, and other 
publications 

. Holding State, regional, and local conferences to 
disseminate information 

. Making on-site visits to give individual assistance 

Serving continuously as resource persons on program 
administration 

New York reported: 

The following publications were prepared and made available 
to local education agencies to provide technical assistance 
in project development: 

Plannlrtg Guide 

Facilities for School Media Centers 
Standards for School Library Resouirces 

In addition, Bach staff member planned to set aside large 
blocks of time for personal consultation for local educfatlon 
agencies. Consultation opportunities ware p.lso provided at 
educational conferences held in the State. A series of' 11 
regional workshops were conductcd'^during September and 
October for tjie jjurpose of presenti^ig the ESEA II and NDEA III 
programs throughout the State. These workshops were well 
attended and provided the opportunity for ehrly clarification 
of possible problems. Four of the workshops were held In 
Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, and Brooklyn in order to reach more 
building level personnel in elementary and junior high schools 
in New York City. 

Onsite technical assistance in Massachusetts was minimal in fiscal 
year-^1973 because of a shortage of professional staff. At the end 
of the fiscal year, only two professional consultants, and a reduced 
clerical staff were attached to tHe program. Smaller States, e.g^, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, do much of their work with project 
development by telephone and at regional or State meetings. 

Onsite visits are the primary means of assisting scbool districts in 
the Southeast in project development. Georgia, Florida, Kentucky and 
Maryland i^eport that each school district received at least one visit 
from the/^tate agency to give some form of technical assistance. The 
Alabamar ESEA title-^II consultant spent 80 percent of the time working 
a,s needed with local districts. All other States reported visitation 
to/the maximum capability of sometimes limited staff. 



In Florida^ the Office of the Comptroller formally monitors each - 
project froiD a fiscal standpoint, from the checki-s jf applications 
as submitted, the negotiating for any necessary adjustments, to the 
final review of invoices prior to the release of funds. The Office 
of Educational Media provides assistance in developing projects based 
on State standards and local priorities, in reviewing project appli- 
^cations, in the development of methods of inventorying materials 
purchased with ESEA title II funds and the dissemination of this 
Information, in working with local personnel on the use of materials, 
and in general > ^coordinating and evaluating the local program. The 
Office of State Federal Relations, with the primary responsibility 
for the administration of the program, revises, prints, and distributes 
the ESEA title It Handbook informing local educational agencies of 
the regulations and guidelines, and meets with local program coordinators 
to give any assistance required. 

Puerto Rico personnel from the Central Office^ together with regional 
and local staff members, planned and executed three rounds of visits 
to a sampling of each of the six school districts for the purpose of 
evaluating the systematic integration of educational technology into 
classroom instruction. Emphasis was given to the -correct use of 
instructional materials, to implementation of plans, and to evaluative 
activities. Information from these visits will assist in planning for 
the coming year. 

In South Carolina the library supervisors, the ES.EA title II Coordinator 
and supervisors from the Elementary, the Secondary, and the Curriculum 
Sections were all involved in the development and monitoring of local 
district programs. As -a part pf this effort, the library supervisors 
conducted nine district-wide inservice sessions for school library- 
media specialists centering around the role of the media center in 
the development of reading skills. * ' 

In Wesit Virginia, technical assistance was taken to the local education 
agencies by the ESEA title II Coordinator through a two-week series of. 
regional meetings covering. the entire State. Revisions in the State 
plan and relative need formula for the distribution of funds were 
presented and discussed. Personnel from the U.S. Office cf Education '* 
assisted in this effort. Additionally, visits to individual local 
education agencies were made when needed for project development and 
monitoring. 

Assistance in project development is provided by all States in the 
Upper Midwest , either by individual visits to scl ool districts, ar.ea 
meetings to disseminate information abouc new procedures, availability / 
days (days set asi'de by Indiana State educatio/ial agency staff to be' 
available at an essily accessible location fot a ntjmber of districts), 
printed guidelines, and by telephone. 
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During 1973 .three full-time media specialists in South Dakota assisted 
local districts in planning their ESEA title II programs. 

Careful review- of project applications was made by supervisors of 
school media in addition to reviews made by the ESEA title II staff. 
For example, in Minnesota the media specialists review each project 
and riegbtiat,» needed changes with the local education agency. 

Throughout tb^ ' ^per Midwest, State supervisors of instruc-tional mejiia 
and/or ESEA II coordinators made onsite visits to individual 

schools to monitor the media programs supported by ESEA title II and 
other sources. Michigan reported: ^'During fiscal year 1^73 some 105 
onsite visits were made to individual buildings by the title I.I staff 
to assist schools in developing their own program objectives in re- 
lation to State goals, in planning for evaluating tleir progress in 
meeting the program objectives » Some improvement w'as noted on the 
fiscal year 1973 applications, but the evaluation leaves something 
to be desired." 

In addition to regular onsite visits, Indiana media specialists 
assisted with visits to 15 percent of the local education agencies 
(2/3 of 10-12 grade level secondary schools are located in these 
agencies) as part of a doctoral study. 

In Louisiana and Oklahoma inservice programs and consultative services- 
have revolved around selection, organization, and use of materials 
acquired under ESE^\ title II. Louisiana reports that new programs 
such as career education, the arts, environmental studies, inter- 
national education, and bilingual programs have created a demand 
for high quality material?. Many of the visits made in Oklahoma 
wereo f or the purpose of assisting in project development and eval- 
uation. Each session involved such topics as: Budgets — All the 
Ways to Find Money; Purchasing Books — Hazards and Constraints; What 
Are- You Doing About the Reluctant Reader? Do You Have School, College, 
and Public Library Cooperation? The ESEA title II staff has been 
involved in consultation with five elementary school principals who 
are developing '*open concept" schools. 

In Louisiana,^ schools continue to experiment and use flexible scheduling 
and riongraded programs to permit easy use of all types of materials. 
This School Library Supervisor is working with open schools to -plan for 
better use of materials. State Department of Education personnel is 
working with a team from Tulane University's Educational Resource 
Center to initiate, inservice to improve use of materials. 

In New Mexico projects involving open classroom, nonstructured grades 

were given more consideration because of the emphasis on individualization. 




inquiry and independenc learning in the elementary schools. All 
proposed materials were closely scrutinized by the State Department 
of Education specialists in accordance with proposed program objec- 
tives. 

School visits were made in Arizona as often as possible, especially 
to remote areas lacking staff experienced in school library program 
development and selection of materials'. Materials were chosen, on , 
request, by the ESEA title II director for some very small districts. 

The title II coordinator of the Bureau of Indian Affairs held two • 
meetings with Area Office 6taff to explain the program, application 
procedures, and the relative need criteria applied in project re- 
view and approval. He gave direct assistance to two Area Offices 
with project application development for schools for which they 
have responsibility. 

:ndividual onsite visits were made by the California ESEA title II 
State staff., as time permitted, to each local educational agency 
requesting assistance in the development of both Phase I and Phase 
II projects. Shortage of funds for State -personnel continues to 
make it impossible to provide* the coverage^ or the depth of service 
desired by the field* / 

\- ' . ^ ' I 

The title II admin ■ strator of the Trust territory had individual 
conferences with all program-related personnel of the Ponape Dis- 
trict and those on the island of Kusaie. Truk and Yap Districts 
were visited by a member of the Department's office of .Library 
.Services, and the responsible title II officials of Yap and Marshalls 
were consulted during headquarters visits. . ! 

Staff Dev elopment Activities ? 

^— — ^ — '■ i ■ 

Title II coordinators and State media supervisors have con|tributed 
to the total leadership, planning, and consultative rolls 'pf State 
education agencies in assisting all schools to develop med|La collec- 
tions, and services to their full potential. Major areas ot activity 
are: \ 

1. Development of professional competence by providinSg 
continuing education for all personnel engaged in \ 
media services through participation in conference^ „. - 
and workshops /\' _\ 

2. Providing a channel for professional exchange op in- 
formation on all aspects of school media servi^fe to. 
children and teachers in public and private schools 

, . . - r 

' ■ ' . 
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3. Providing means for continuous critical evaluation of 
media 

4. Encouraging formal education for media specialists 

5. Implementing activities for teachers that will keep 
them informed of new materials of interest and ways 
to use media in all subjects of the curriculum 

Rhode Island title II and media staff held a workshop for the purpose 
of analyzing evaluation tools for media programs. The Vermont title 
II coordinator held 84 conferences, workshops, or committee meetings 
during fiscal year 1973 and attended 54 public and professional 
meetings. In New Jersey, teachers wer^ encouraged to visit the 
State Library Book Selection Center when preparing requests for new 
progrjams. Specialists in early childhood- education, bilingual pro- 
grams,- reading, and several other subject areas conducted workshops 
and provided consultative services for media programs. 

The ESEA title 11 Coordinator in Alabama proirided extensive and 
varied inservice programs and consultative services on the selec- 
tion, organization, and utilization of materials. . A sampling of 
these includes: 

Assisted in planning and sexrved as consultant in. the dis- 
trict meetings of the Alabama Instructional Media Association 
with themes of "The Media Specialists and the Right To Read," 
"The Media Specialists' Role in New Curriculum Pat;terns," 
"Professional Growth, Certification, and. Legislation," and 
"A Child Learns; What is the Role of the Media Specialist?" 

. . Co-sponsored with the Media Association a State-wide meeting, 
"Lest School Librarian^ Stand Looking Importatitly About Them 
While the Profession Moves on Without Them," 

Served as consultant in a statewide library education e^on*- 
ference, the Alabama Association for Supeirvision and Cur- 
riculum Development Conference, statewide Reading Coniference, 
conference of Directors of Instruction at annual meeting of 
Alabama Education Association.. 

. Worked in individual schools as a member of a team from the 
State Department of Education whose function was to perform 
prof es.sional services and evaluate the instructional program. 
This function lent support to the use of professional materials 
as a part of the school media center services. 
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Visited 97 individual schools as consultant in improvement 
of media programs and building plans. 

Conducted 28 systemwide inservice programs as- followup to 
State and district meetings. 

In North Carolina, regular inservice programs and consultative serv- 
ices on the selection, organization, and use of materials acquired 
under the ESEA title II program ar6 integral, components of the objec- 
tives of the Division of Educational Media. In ^ddition to these 
programs i the Television Services Division pXanned and conducted two 
area workshops, IMAGES AND THINGS,- a series of thirty 20-minute art 
appreciation programs for students in grades four through eight. 
Members of the Division of Cultural Arts assisted the Division of 
Educational Media in introducing the series to teachers, supervisors, 
and media specialists and instructing them in ways to use the program 
effectively. Followup sessions . throughout the year were given to 
local school divisions in various forms, among them the broadcasting 
of three 30-minute inservice television programs to help teachers 
find interesting ways to integrate IMAGES AND THINGS into their 
art program. 

An outstanding inservice program was conducted in Shenandoah County, 
Virginia, where the entire teaching staff of the county met with 
pfsrso.nnel of the School Libraries^ and Textbook Service for a full 
day of the presfchool conference. Activities included, a presentation 
by the State School Library Supervisor on the selection and utili- 
zation of media, small group discussions on the uses of media as 
teaching tools and on. the types of media, and demonstrations of 
special techniques in the use of new types of audiovisual materials. 

One of the many inservice programs conducted by the School Media v ; 
Services in^ Mississippi was a "See To It" conference, for principals 
only, which resolved around three main points for the principal: 

"See To It" that your media spiecialist is involved in the 
process of planning for instruction. 

2. "See To It" that your teachers' methods of instruction de- 
mand the use of learning resources. 

3. "See To It" that your media specialist continues to upgrade- 
his knowledge of resources and competence in their usage. 

"Invaluable" was the overall evaluation of this program by the principal 
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In the Upper Ml^dwest States, staff development activities for local 
school media personnel ranged from 3.ocal district workshops of one 
day to statewide meetings of Several days. Missouri included the 
following topics for inservice programs: evaluation of library 
services and facilities, organization of new libraries, selection 
of materials, organization of new facilities and materials, utili- 
zation of materials in the instructional program, service to students 
and teachex's. Illinois hald workshops for district media supervisors 
and administrators on utilizing media and media services to individu- 
alize instruction. Minnesota stressed involvement of the classroom 
teacher in selection and utilization. Michigan again provided in- 
service training for approximately 85 . untrained media aides. South 
Dakota held a 5-day workshop for librarians (media 'specialists) 
and reading teachers in selection, organization,- and utilization of 
materials. 

The Professional Library of the Indiana State Department of Educa- 
tion makes a number of professional^ mafierials available to local 
schools for staff development activities. Iowa through an ESEA III 
project, Cooperatjlve Network of In-Service Resources, has acquired 
both new. films and the professional film cqllectibns from the 16 
area media centers for a centralized^ St'^te service, available to 
all elementary and secondary schools."^' 

In two workshops, Alaska State title II staffs assisted local educa- 
tional agencies with project development. Th^ Washington State 
Grants Management Section held five regional meetings for the same 
purpose. Followup and technical assistance vere giv^n individual 
districts on request. The Trust territory conducted a workshop 
for all personnel of the Marianas District on school library and 
instructional materials. 

Arizona has many school districts which cover a large geographic 
area but are very low in population, especially in the northern 
part" of the State. Workshops were held for two sych counties. 
Apache and Navajo, entitled "Libraries and the liight to Read." 
The morning session for school personnel gave assistance in develop- 
ing projects fpr special title II grants in support of the Right To 
Read effort, and helped with local problems relating to the title II 
program. 
'A . 

The afternoon sessions were joint meetings with the librarians of 
the public libraries in the county to discuss ways in which schools 
and public libraries can cooperate. At the joint State Conference 
of the Arizona State Library Association and Arizona Association of 
Audiovisual Educators, a workshop on Federal programs was held with 
a panel of the directors of the major programs which relate in some 
way to schoql libraries. L 
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The California State title II staff conducted 30 'regional meetings 
to provide technical assistance tc local districts in the develop- 
. ment of project applications. The annual workshop for recipients 
of Phase II grants in Sacramento had an attendance of about 100, 
including principals and librarians from the Phase II schools for 
the Current and immediate past year. Teachers and students bene- 
fited fifom the workshops held under the auspices of the California - 
Association of School Librarians — Southern Section, California 
Association for Educational Media and Technology, and title II. 
These workshops offered "hands-on" opportunities in the field- of 
audiovisual media. The presenters were usually media personnel c 
from outstanding Phase II projects, with the result that the 
influence of title II was much in evidence. These workshops re- ' 
ceived national recognition at the Association for Education 
Communications and Technology Conference where the workshops were 
granted an award as an exemplary program in educational communi- 
cations and technolcfgy. - 

The Hawaii Association of School Librarians requested the title II 
coordinator to reschedule a workshop which it had been necessary 
to cancel .the year before. On a voluntary basis, over 50 school 
librarians and teachers attended the workshop, which was^ held in 
one of the i public library auditoriums. 

Increased Employment of School Media Personnel 

In previous years, title II has had substantial impact on the employ- 
ment of media personnel in northeastern elementary and secondary 
schools and school district central offices. The increased quant- 
ities' of media and demands for media services encouraged the employ- 
ment of staff; however, in fiscal year 1973 the increases seemed to 
1 be leveling off. , j 

A number of factors are involved in this development. First, jthe 
school-age population is increasing less rapidly or declining.; In 
addition., the current fiscal difficulties have caused many schools 
either' to reduce staff, establish fewer new positions, or fail to 
make replacements. A few States , however , report* that the new^ 
regional and vocational, schools being built add to the ranks of 
professional and clerical staff. There are, of course, many children 
and teachers still unserved by media specialists, and some scho'bl 
districts are making an effort to improve this situation as well 
as to provide better services by increasing the ratio of media 
specialists per number of students. 
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The narrative format of the question on new media personnel employed 
la fiscal year 1973 made it difficult to obtain comparable data; 
however, the following table gives some indication of additional 
ataff made possible, at least partly, as a result of Federal programs 
of financial assistance in fiscal year 1973. 

Gmployees by Type and Time Employed 

^ Para- 
Professional Professional Technical Clerical 
States Full Part Full Part Full- Part Full Part 

Connecticut 67- - - - - 1 

Massachusetts 120 lAl 99 378 21 25 38 316 ' 

New Hampshire - - - - - " 6 

New York 121 57 - - - 89 99 

Pennsylvania 15 - - - - - 75 - 

Rhode Island 4- - - 1-. - 

There was no overall increase -in the emplo3nnent of media personnel 
in most of the Southeastern States. Conversely, some States reported 
the loss of media aides and technicians formerly paid by ESEA title I. 
In States where gains were made, credit for the emplo3nnent is attrib- 
utal^le, at least in part, to the fact that materials supplied by ESEA 
title II have given increased visibility to the media program with the 
subsequent recognition of the need for a knowledgeable person to 
administer the services. 

o * 

Florida reports the: loss of 69A.6 clerical persons but the gain of 
5A.7 full-time media specialists, bringing that total to 1,866.8 
as compared to 1,812.1 in 1972. Virginia attributes the employment 
of lA additional media specialists and lA additional media clerks 
partly to the ESEA title II program. Of the 1,620 certified media 
specialists in Virginia, there £»re: 



888 in 937 elementary schools ^ ~~ — 

375 in 251 high schodls 

61 in AA dombined schools 
2A8 in 180 junior high schools 

5 in 5 vocational schools 

6 in 6 special education schools 
28 in supervisory positions 

9 in professional libraries and central processing centers. 

Some of the positions, while not supported by Federal funds, were 
established as a requirement for receiving special-purpose or demon- 
stration grants. 
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In West Virginia, all 55 counties now .have a i)erson in charge of the 
media program* Five are library-media specialists, 

Most of the States of the Upper Midwest found it difficult. to say that 
media personnel are employed as a direct result of ESEA title II, but 
do contend that Federal aid has been a catalyst for media center de- 
velopment and its attendant staff. Several States did indicate that 
additional personnel had been employed in fiscal year 1973 despite 
tight budgets. Ohio reported that 34 districts employed 57 librai- 
ans, and 81 districts employed 130 library aides. In Missouri 120 new 
positions represented an Imcrease of nine over thp previous 
years. In North Dakota one of the largest districts added an elementary 
library/media supervisor, and two additional elementary school media spe- 
cialists for the new senior high school. Other States reporting increases 
were Illinois, 25 professionals; Indiana, 59 professionals and tech- 
nicians; Michigan, 10 professionals and 100 aides; and Nebraska, six 
professionals. 

Idaho showed a significant increase from previous years in professional 

media training as evidenced by a fiscal year 1973 total cf 74 certified ' 

media generalists. This number is in addition to those 

persons holding the School Librarian Certificate and the Limited 

Certificate, both classifications requiring less training than media 

generalists. 

Annual studies of accreditation and teacher certification; reports in 
Montana indicated a steady increase in the number of librarians, many 
of whom were responsible for unified media programs, federal programs 
of financial assistance played an important role in this increase. In 
fiscal year 1973, Texas public schools, employed 1,022 elementary li- 
" brsrians; 1,494 secondary librarians; and 173 all level librarians; 

totaling 2,689. The number of supervisors serving large School districts 
is stabilized at 44. 

In Louisiana the nimiber of public school librarians increased by five," 
and eight librarians were employed at the district le\'el. Some high 
schools ad ded -a^afi£ond librarian to the faculty. 



No additional, library staff were employed in American Samoa during the 
.fiscal year, but the results of the librarians' fine work caused the 
Government of American Samoa to transfer them to the regular budget. 
In Guam, local school media staff have increased since the beginning 
of ESEA from 14 to 35. Each public school has a library staffed with - 
a librarian. For want of adequate funding to continue media personnel 
^ in their present positions, at least one district in the Trust Territory 
faces the prospect of having to reduce personnel. 
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Diae to the increasingly critical financial problems of most local 
educational agencies in California, it seems likely that the number 
of media srpecl'allsts in school employment may have decreased this 
year althomgh the number is, still substantially greater than it was 
prior to the beginning of ESEA funding. In many cases technicians 
and aides may have been retained to give some semblance of service in 
school media centers. A new and completely revised system of State 
support for school districts was enacted by the State Legislature 
during the 1972 session to become effective July 1, 1973. This new 
system affects school districts in different ways but has "the general 
effect Qf making the ^richest school districts less affluent and in- 
creasing the monies -available to the poorest school districts. It- 
does increase by approximately $332 million the State's contribution 
to education. Although it is too early in the school year to assess 
what changes the new .finance system may make in employment of media 
personnel, it is hoped that the trend reported for 1972-73 may be 
reversed during 1973-74. 



California 



Year Ending 


, 

No. of Lib./A.V. 


No. Librarians 


No. A.V. Specialists 


1971 


463 


140 


74 


1972 


465 


135 


68 


1973 


934' 


•242 - 


70 



The most recent Washington State Certificated Personnel Report shows 
significant increases in the number of full-time equivalencies of 
media personnel employed at school levels. The emphasis in the State 
is on integrated library/audio-visual services. The decrease in 
audiovisual personnel and the increase in the category 6f library/ 
audiovisual might' be. an indication that schools are implementing 
integrated programs of service. 

— SeX&ctjLoiL,Qf Materials ' 



The attention given in title II to the selection of high quality media 
for use in elementary and secondary school subjects is one .of the 
strengths of the program. Title II coordinators and media, reading, 
and subject specialists in State and local education agencies have 
provided guidance and leadership in evaluating and selecting materials 
'for school media collections in relation to changing curriculum contentj 
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new. instructional methods, and current needs of children and teachers. 
Activities related to selection of materials include: 



Issuing general bibliographies of selection sources 

Compiling specialized bibliographies on subjects of 
current interest 

Holding workshops to provide opportunities for teachers 
and media specialists to preview and evaluate media 

. Providing consultative and advisory services as requested 

Establishing examination centers for new materials and 
equipment 

Pennsylvania reports: 

The continuation of the examination center program has been 
the greatest contribution to the s^.lection of high-quality 
materials. Both public and private school staff ujse the 
centers. Tnservice programs were held at the centers for 
308 school districts. Six festivals reviewing new materials 
and providing guidance in selection were featured. Monthly 
reviewing sessions during u.iich teachers and media specialists 
review materials were also held. 

Title II provides funds for some materials for the Center for Edu- 
cational Technology, a regional materials examination center, in 
Paramus, N.J; Teachers, administrators, media specialists, and other 
school personnel may preview or borrow media from the large assortment 
for use, testing, and evaluation in their schools. 

Specialized bibliographies on subjects of' nationwide currency, .including 
career education, metrication, minority studies, status of women, drug 
and alcohol abuse, environmental/ecological education, cons'-jmer educa- 
tion, and area studies were developed by New Jersey, New York, and 
Vermont. Several States have also developed excellent bibliographies 
featuring printed and audiovisual materials related to State history. 

"For a variety of reasons the ESEA title II program contributed to the 

selection of materials of high quality appropriate for th4 use of the 

children and teachers of the Southeastern States. Among the factors 
generally mentioned are cooperative planning at the school bu^iljiing 
level betw^ien teacher and media specialist, the increased number of 
professional personnel employed by local school divisions, the addi- . 
tional ^funds available for specialized needs, professionally prepared 
•biT>liographies made available through State administrative funds. 
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selection centers and special collections which made "hands-on" exam- 
ination possible, and- inservice training. Specifically, Tennessee 
includes criteria for the selection of appropriate materials in the 
State's guidelines for ESEA title II and emphasizes the importance 
of the criteria in the inservice programs and consultative services . 
provided by the State staff members. 

Kentucky reports that by following the suggestions listed in the ESEA 
title II memorandum on selection, by using faculty, student and curric- 
ulum^ needs as a basis for selection, and by a continual asses^ent of 
requests for materials, most school districts purchased materials of 
high quality in relation to local needs. Adequate selection tools 
are available in most public and private schools, and the importance 
of their use in the selection process has been greatly enhanced by 
the ESEA title II guidelines. From the State level, there has been 
a constant effort to encourage librarians to make quality selections 
with the aid of faculty and student selection committees. 

Teachers were assisted in selecting and utilizing printed and audio- 
visual materials to support special programs in South Carolina by the 
State school media consultants who served as resource persons for State, 
regional, and local meetings, and who compiled and distributed bibli- 
ographies on such areas of interest as drug education, sex education, 
black studies, South Carolina materials, and easy materials for children 
with special reading problems. State curriculum specialists provided 
direct service by working with local planning groups in implementing 
sp**cial instructional projects based on established goals and objectives 
of the Department of Education. 

Georgia formulated statewide policies to assist teachers in the selection 
and utilization of materials to support special programs. Some of the 
specifications are: 

1 A planned program for the development of listening, viewing, 
reading, research and study skills to permit teaching and 

' " learning; freedon^, 

2 Materials selected to support all phases of the school 
program and provide a balance between the various 

. types of media. 

Materials nrcr/ided at varying levels to enable 
students to work individually. 

3 Choice of materials that take cognizance of those readily 
available in other departments of the school, and in the 
community. 
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Curriculum and media supervisory staff in the Upper Midwest States 
provided much assistance to classrtjom teachers and library/media 
personnel in the selection of materials. Curriculum guides with 
suggested resources, annotated bibliographies, and lists were pre- 
pared and made available within each State. Perhaps the most widely 
distributed bibliography was the Minnesota Indian Materials Regional 
Collection , revised in 1973. In Kansas, High Interest-Low Vocabulary 
Books published by Wellsville High School was widely used throughout 
the State. Workshops and conferences focused on selection and utili- 
zation; for example, the area workshops in South Dakota for library/ 
media personnel and classroom teachers on selecting materials. 

Each of the Iowa area media centers has an active selection committee 
composed of teachers, librarians, administrators, and students who 
preview audiovisual mate'"ials prior to purchase. Indiana concentrated 
on getting local school districts to update their selection policies 
during fiscal year 1973. ' 

To show how a selection policy can defenu local media selection, the 
Michigan report states: 

During the year a parent in Lansing questioned the selection 
policy of the school library media centers by challenging the 
inclusion of one title. As a result, the policy, and the method 
of selection for title II as well as other materials were given 
wide publicity, nnd the school library media center program 
received a vote of confidence from the Board of Education as 
well as the general public. 

Title II has provided "unds to acquire materials of high quality for 
use of public and private school children and teachers in Utah. Funds 
for this purpose had been so linited that title II made significant 
gains possible. The program has compelled school people to analyze 
and evaluate their educational resources and to select materials for 
breadth, depth, and balance- Under the integrated media, program in 
Utah, funds for materials are expended more wisely than in the past, 
wh^^Pi purchasing was largely on impulse or in response to an ambitious " 
sales pitch, or otherwise generally uncoordinated with instructional 
objectives. An important service to both public and private school 
personnel provided by title II funding has been the acquisition of 
L6mm films for film depositories strategically located around the 
State- Two new depositories were set up in fiscal year 1973, increasir 
the number to 10. A total of 2,979 prints have been acquired with 500 
different titles. 
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The Texas Association of School Librarians contributed $6,000 to an 
ins3rvice education effort to be conducted through the 20 Education 
Service Centers. The purpose of the inservice sessions was to 
strengthen the planning process for the library media program in all 
areas including the selection process. 

Attention has been focused in Texas on the quality, appropriateness, 
and utilizatiqji of school materials by monitoring teams making onsite 
visits to schools' participating in fede^rally funded programs. Staff 
members from tKe Division of Instructional Media - participated on the 
teams iii/order to implement State! priorities and strengthen curricular 
prograaj^. Title II program staff worke'l closely with subject con- 
sultants in advising local education ag^rncies on acquisitions. The 
Ri^Kt To Read program has received particular emphasis. Lists of 
sources of materials are prepared and distributed to interested 
librarians and administrators. As the schools' basic book collections 
have been improved, inert aBing stress is given to the use of criteria 
in the selection on audiovisual materials. This aspect of selection 
is particularly significant as materials are chosen for migrant children 
or those in bilingual programs. 

Responses on a Montana title II evaluation form indicate that materials 
purchased bv schools were of hi^h aualitv. All but three teachers 
commented positively on the materials received. The overall satisfaction 
with the quality of materials is reflected in the teachers' statements below: 

Clyde Park — "The instructional materials that were included 
with the kit and the filmstrip were excellei^t teaching aids. 
The tapes and films trips together are great motivational tools. 
Ve found many students volunteering to da reports on drug 
problems tn our society after viewing several of the filmstrips." 

Roberts — "The hooks purchased for history reference are beau- 
tifully illustrated, factual, and interesting.'* 

Hinsdale — "The set is an excellent teaching tool in home eco- 
nomics classes. The full transparency set is a very good 
consecutive course...", 

All the Western .States prepared and disseminated bibliographies on 
subjects of special interest, or in support of various curriculum 
areas. In addition, a list of approved selection aids for print and 
nonprint material was prepared by the Arizona- title II administrator 
Seventy-five percent; of the materials purchased with title II funds 
are to be recommended by at least one selection aid. The aids are 
part of the professional collect^ion of materials in the Department 
anc^ may be. borrowed by- mail. A collection of new materials from 
publishers is also maintained in the Library-Media Services Division 
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and is available for examination. The title II administrator has, 

at r.the request of small' school districts without certified librarians, 

selected m'a'tetrials for them. . 

The. emphasis in selection policies required of local district? in 
California is on quality of materials that meet curricular needs. = 
Pupils, as well as , teachers, evidence increased interest in making 
recommendations for additions to media collections.. In several areas . 
'^6? the St^te,- groups of media specialists meet to share evaluations 
based on actual trial use by pupils and teachers of new print antl 
nonprint materials. In Hawaii, five library media specialists in 
the Department of Education spent the equivalent of 2 days per month 
each on evaluation of. new materials made available under title II. 
Materials were listed with annotations and recommendations for use 
by schoo'l librarians. 

Oregon State Department of Education personnel have encouraged district 
purchase of materials to support the State" priorities as well as those 
which Support local objectives. 

Selection aids and tools were provided all districts by the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands Department of Education. Chief 
among these was the Master List , a compilation for the first time, 
of specialized materials -dealing witjh the area,, and keyed "in the 
same mantier as - se-lec tion tools in common use. Private secondary 
schools were provided wi^th subscriptions to 10 periodicals as a • 
title II service. 

Since. the Inception of title II in Washington State, ''.Selecting 
Learning Resources," a bibliography of bibliographies, has been 
distributed to all. scho.drls of the State with the title II applica- 
tion forms. This publication was of , special help in small districts 
without trained personnel. Using the Instructional Materials -Act as 
a focus, consultation help in selection of materials, censorship, and 
controversial materials was provided to- large numbers of media personnel 
principals, superintendents, school board members, public librarians, 
and -a wide variety of teachers' associations. ' . 

Coordination W,:th Other Federal Programs 

Title II is most frequently coordinated .with NDEA title III and ESEA 
titles I and III. ESEA title II and NDEA title III are administered * 
in the same State department of education unit and by the same staff 
in New Hampshire and New York. In New York, the two programs are 
administered in the Bureau of Schbol Librairies. Bureau staff are 
^active in working on library/media programs for the disadvantaged 




and have produced a publication,, Library Programs for the Disadvantaged , 
describing projects jointly funded by ESEA titles I and II. A list 
of "Responsibilities of the ESEA Title I Librarian,'' jointly ^prepared 
by the staff in the Bureau of School Libraries, Bureau of Reading, 
and Division. of Education for the Disadvantaged has been widely 
disseminated throughout the State* 

Connecticut cites pressures of time, limited staff, and uncertainty 
of funding as reasons that prevent Idng-range cooperative planning 
but nevertheless mentions examples of cooperative effort: 

Communities participating in iseveral of the State title III 
regional educational centers have pooled title II resources 
to provide for a more extensive collection of resources, 

X * An ESEA title III bilingual program, in Bridgeport was en- 
riched by reading materials. purchased under title II. 

A title II reading grant provided funds for a collection 

of materials to support an ESEA title III oceanography 

project in Stonington. c 

In 1972, Hurricane Agnes completely destroyed many public and private 
schools in northeastern Pennsylvania, During fircal year 1973, ESEA 
title II staff cooperated to provide consultant service in partnership 
with the other State units funded thrpugh ESEA III and V to aid in 
restoring and renewing school and media programs. In some instances, 
consultants helped to arrang'e cooperative media programs with other 
agencies until school iservicje could be restored, ESfiA title II staff 
has participated in interlibrary cooperative workshops to assist in 
planning for ways for schools ,to share in existing and new interlibrary 
cooperative programs. 

In the District of Columbia, oVojects under ESEA titles I and III and 
NDEA title III are in selected schools, while all schools .receive ESEA 
title IT matpr^ials to support educational programs on the basis of 
need. To this extent ESEA t^tle II complements the other programs. 
Media. specialists indicate that resources received from ESEA* title II 
have been used with NDEA title III equipment in programs funded by 
ESEA title I and ESEA title III, An example of informal coordination 
is the K-12 Career Development Program which was federally funded to 
develop a curriculun* in the area of career education. This 'program 
inspired the media specialist at one school to develop an ESEA title II 
project^ to acquire related materials and resources. 

Maryland reports coordination in several ways: 
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. " Schools with federally funded drug abuse programs used ESEA ^ 
title II funds for materials to support the program. 

• Guidance programs under ESEA title III have been srpported 
by ESEA title II materials seliected to meet the needs of 
children and .teachers. 

• ' Funds from ESEA titles I and II have been used to strengthen 
the collections of materials - for early childhood education 
and kindergarten programs. 

Summer programs under ESEA title I depend heavily on rein- 
forcement materials from ESEA title II. 

The Maryland specialist in Community Services, Library Services a 
Construction Act title I, has shared responsibility with staff of 
ESEA title II for working with local educaltion agencies and local 
school personnel in the area of reading for the disadvantaged. 

The ESEA title II coordinator in North Carolina provides assistance 
to local school administrative units in evaluation, selection, acqui- 
sition, and utilization of school library resources and other instruc- 
tional materials acquired under titles I, II, III and VI of ESEA and 
tit-le III of NDEA. In addition, the ESEA title II staff works with 
the LSCA staff of the North Carolina State Library on cooperative 
planning for implementation of the amendment to LSCA title III and 
ESEA t;Ltle II relating to the coordination of the school library 
services with the public library agency. This included developing 
a policy statement setting forth the purposes and the State level 
responsibilities of the school library and the public library, and 
suggestions for ways in which school libraries and public libraries 
may cqprdinate efforts n local districts. The ESEA title II conr 
sul tan t serves as a member of the State Advisory Council on Libraries. 

In Virginia, the School Libraries and Textbooks Serviqe reviews appli- * 
cations for ESEA title III projects having media components.. One such 
project included the development . of a central processing unit for a 
large -county. In preparation, a very complete handbook or guide was 
developed which included detailed instructions far processing non- 
print media of all tjrpes. ESEA title III - funds financed the printing 
of enough copies for wide distribution to other school divisions. 

In the Upper Midwest, 6 of the 12 States administer ESEA title II 
and NDEA title III in the same unit of the State department of edu- 
cation. Five of the six have the same administrator for both programs. 
The Nebraska ESEA title II and NDEA title III programs share an Ad Hoc 
Advisory Committee; a similar arrangement exists in Ohio. 



Joint conferences for school, public libraVy personnel , ;and other 
educators, such as the Right To Read Motivation Conference in Indiana, 
resulted in greater understanding of the roles of each of the repre- 
sentative agencies.. Another example is the Illinois conference on 
assessmient of current holdings and lending practices for 16inm films 
in the State. This conference was attended by title II cooperative 
agents, public library system directors, directors of 16mm film 
Cooperatives at State universities, the University of Illinois Re- 
search Center representatives, State- educational agency library/media 
staff, and local school media per,sonnel. 

The Minnesota ESEA title II special grants provided instructional 
media for migrant programs in 10 schools under ESEA title I, in 22 
schools in Phase I, and- in 127 schools in Phase II of the Right rTo 
Read program. Many r.eading programs in Michigan were able to use- 
materials purchased with ESEA titles I and II funds and equipment 
with NDEA title III grants. Substantial sums of title II funds in 
Indiana and Iowa ^support the State educational agency professional 
libraries which are used by all State agency personnel, including 
those administering Federal programs. 

ESEA title II funds have supplemented LSCA and State funds in instruc- 
tional media programs- in State institutions for physically, mentally, 
and emotionally handicapped children .^as well as in correctional insti- 
tutions for juveniles. ^ > interesting. ESEA title III program targeted 
at attitude adjustment of students in a South Dakota school district is 
made a great deal more effective by the extra instructional materials 
provided by an ESJEA title II grant. Indianapolis schools 
have utilized Model Cities funds to renovate quarters for school media 
centers, ESEA title II for school library resources, and NDEA title III 
for audiovisual equipment. 

The. Kansas report stated: 

Title II has been coordinated with other ESEA titles, NDEA, 
LSCA^ and other .programs of Federal finaticial assistance ' 
through staff planning within the department and area con- - 
ferences with school administrators, school librarians, 
public librarians, and college librarians. Local schools 
. have been encouraged to coordinate efforts among the various 
Federal programs where it is possible and desirable. Staff 
planning at the State level has been handled through the Di- 
vision of Instruction which includes titles I-, II, and VI 
ESEA; title III, NDEA; and Drug Abuse Education. Additional 
coordination is provided through the^bffice of the Federal 
Programs Coordinator and a committee that functions in the 
capacity of studying Fedei^al program legislation. Projects 
that will affect other Federal programs or areas of interest', 
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In Texas the scope of program consolidation for local school dis- 
tricts for fiscal year 1973 included program elements supported 
under ESEA titles I and II, NDEA title III, Vocational Education 
(Federal Act of 1963) and State funds, and Special Education (State 
funds)* s ESEA title V supported agency reorganization according - 
to functions. The" Funds Management Division reviews and approves 
consolidated applications from local districts and coordinates- 
onsite monitoring of programs under the Consolidated Application. 
The' Office of Planning includes the Division of Assessment and 
the Division of Innovation and Communication with responsibility 
for dissemination of public informatibn. The ESEA title III 
State Plan established. 20 regional Education Service Centers, 
each with a media component, which circulates media materials 
and offered consultative and informational services in the 
media area. 

All schools and districts were encouraged to assess their needs, 
determine their priorities, then look to all possible fund 
sources to meet the priorities. These fund sources included 
titles I and II of ESF:A, vocational funds, guidance funds. 
State Media Improvement, or any others which could assist in 
building teaching and learning resources for, the school or 
district. Local effort ilso was taken into account in terms 
of eligibility for ESEA title II and matching jArovisions of 
NDEA title III. 

Cooperation between ESEA title II and LSCA title III heading 
centers continued in American Samoa. The elementary school 
principals provided locations for the night-time reading centers. 
Title II provided the books and LSCA paid salaries for part-time 
personnel. The services funded by the two grants were intended 
by this continuing team eff(:)rt in a way never before available on 
the island. The bookmobile, supplied ' with LSCA funds and partially 
stocked- by title II, made stops at village schools where library 
service was limited or nonexistent. It also serviced early 
childhood teachers in villages without schools, institutions 
(hospital and prison), and the program for- the handicapped. 

The LSCA Book Box program of the Trust Territory listed some items 
obtained under title II for loan by. teachers on remote islands where 
there are no libraries. Title II contributed to the workshops and 
seminars held by subject specialists working with other ESEA titles 
by providing review copies of materials', which, after consensus, was 
reached, were recommended to tfeachers, principals, and selection 
committees for purchase under title II. Title II helped provide the 
collection for a new elementary schodl library created in part by 
NDEA title III- funds. 
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Frequently mentioned activities in Western States with^'^Srkaxh .title II 
was coordinated were funded by ESEA title I, title I - Migrant, Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped Act, Bilingual Education Act, NDEA title 
III. * ' 

Additional activities were carried out in .certain instances ^'^^rk 
County in '•Nevada, for example, used part of its title II funds f6T<^^ 
materials supporting its Right To. Read and ESEA title III Objective- 
Based Career Guidance programs. Williams Elementary District //I and 
Williams High School District, Arizona, employed funds from the 
Vocation^ Education Act to purchase equipment for auto mechanics. 
Tapes-, slides, and films were acquited with title II funds to explain 
function, use, and safety in working wilh this equipment. In Glendale. 
Union High School District, also in Arizona, staff members, salaried 
under provisions of the. Vocational Education Act are using materials 
on career education bought under title II. 

Another example of teacher use of materials bought, with title ll funds 
was in Hawaii, where filmloops were used to support an interdisciplinary 
approach to social sciences. Workshops at th^ district level to train, 
teachers in the program were given by Department of Education specialists 
and consultants in the, humanities. Title II provided the required 
instructional materials, under minigrants to schools unable to buy 
them with their own funds. Media center equipment and materials 
bought under title II were used for inservice training of aides under 
the Education Professions Development Act in.-Flagstaf f High School 
District, Arizona. Materials for a seventh- and eighth-grade unit 
in oceanography in an isolated rural area on the island of Maui, ilawaii, 
were acquired under title II. ' The project was an outf^rowth of the 
experience the teacher had had in a National Science Fund summer 
institute in oceanography. 

Improving Accessibility of Materials 

One of the most important advances in northeastern school media pro- 
grams since', the inception of title II is the improvement in the access- 
ibility of materials. Among improvements made are the availability 
of the media center for use throughout the school day, and before and 
after school; flexible scheduling for media center use of classes and 
groups; simplified attendance procedures for individuals; short- and 
long-term loan of classroom collections; and liberal and flexible 
circulation policies. ^ 

Almost all title II coordinators in the northeastern States commented, 
some at length, about accessibility of materials. In most. States, 
media supervisors have worked for years to end. the custom of having 
elementary school children visit media centers according to a rigid- 
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schedule and have the center made freely available to children and 
teachers those times when media and media services are needed in 
relation to teaching' and learning activities. Excerpts, from State 
reports illustrate the extent of problems related to the accessibility 
of media and media services and how the various States are attempting 
to cope with the problems. 

Connecticut: The most frequent answers of school administrators 
to the question of why they do not have a more flexible use of 
their school media facilities are the lack of space in the center 
arid lack. of staff. Consultant help to schools requesting assist- 
ance in reorganizing present media facilities and encouragement 
to schools to utilize classroom teachers as subject resource 
people have in a few Instances facilitated a' more flexible use 
. of the media center. The tradition of scheduled media instruction 
periods, particularly at the elementary level, remains perhaps 
the greatest barrier to increased flexibility in the use .of our 
media centers. With the introduction of the concepts of "the 
open school," "individualized instruction," "non-gradedness , " 
and "student-directed learning," we are finding a corresponding 
change in the ease and /lexibility of student access to school 
media learning resources. To the degree also that the unified 
media center concept is accepted in the instructional program 
of the school, we see increased freedom in the use and home' 
circulation of media resources of all kinds, including accom- 
panying audiovisual equipment. 

Delaware: It is increasingly difficult to encourage principals 
* to allow media specialists to provide an open situation. > As 
adequate staff are provided in , the media center, there is a 
tendency, especially at the element.^ry level, to require a fixed 
schedule. During the course of the elementary evaluation program 
and the information gathered during the visitation reports that 
were conducted during the past year, it appears that scheduling 
remains a major problem. Fixed scheduling practices are dis- 
couraged by all Department specialists. The specialists in 
early childhood education and, reading have been extremely helpful 
in this matter. 

Rhode Island: Administrat ive and scheduling practices that 
permit free and easy use of materials of all kinds continues • 
to be^^a difficult area to handle. Many administrators have-, 
been exposed to the open school concept through our Alternative 
Learning Center. Continued effort will be extended in this - , 

area. 
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Georgia typifies the attitude of all States in the Southeast toward 
improving accessibility of materials: 

. Concentrated efforts have been directed toward open or 
flexible scheduling and freer loans of materials and 
equipment. This thrust has included State, district and 
loca-l insetvice programs for supervisors, principals, 
media specialists, and faculty groups. 

Additionally, Kentucky's School Media Consultant encourages state- 
wide visitation of ^school districts which have thoroughly" committed, 
themselves to the concept of free access to materials. The Division 
of Instructional Media circulates/four media newsletters a year to 
all superintendents, principals, supervisors, and media specialists. 
In these newsletters examples of outstanding programs of media utili- 
7.ation are described, and several articles have been devoted to the 
topics of non-restrictive scheduling arid free access to materials. 

North Carolina reports that the development of a districtwide unified 
media program has encouraged administrative and scheduling practices 
that permit free and easy use of materials of all kinds. Both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have been encouraged to adopt open 
scheduling so that students and teachers may have immediate access 
tp-'^all media. The unified media concept has promoted independent 
,^tudy in bo.th elementary and secondary schools. A large number of 
^scht>ols now encourage students to take home all types of materials, 
including disc recordings, cassette and reel-to-reel tapes, filmstrips, 
8mm film loops, framed art prints, pamphlets, periodicals, and books. 
Equipment to use these materials is also available for loan to students 
All special-purpose grants under ESEA title II have encouraged free use 
of all types of material. 

"For maximum effectiveness, any class, any group, cr any individual 
should be permitted, to go to the media center for information and 
materials without prescheduiing. " So states the North Dakota^ Guide 
for Curriculum Planning . New classification requirements, effective 
July 1, 1974, include the statement, *'The effectiveness of the media 
center should not be restricted by utilizing it as a regular study 
hail." Michigan, in one workshop, focused on administrative practices 
that inhibit the use of materials. - 

An important aspect of the Utah Integrated Media Program is self- 
evaluation by each school staff of its media operation with emphasis 
on free and easy, but effective, use of materials of all kinds. In 
Utah there is diminishing use of the media center for scheduled large- 
grgup ai::tivities except in primary grades ^where story time or similar 
activity is felt to have positive value. At other levels large-group 
orientation or instructional activity concerning effective use of the 
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media center is utilized as ^appropriate* More and more, as local 
conditions permit , uledia centers are serving as learning resource 
centers for individual and ^mall-group use. Students, more often, 
are coining and going freely/ and assuming greater responsibility for 
their ovm learning. However, progress is handicapped by lack of 
personnel to man the centers. Often teachers must take groups to 
the centers befcauSe they must double as media peisonnel. 

In Idaho attention is giv^n in Your Media Program K-12 , the State 
guidelines, to administrative and scheduling practices which permit 
free and easy use of all ^types of materials and equipment. 

/ 

States in the West vary in the degree of success attained in assuring 
free access to materials/, although much stress has been and continues 
to be placed on' its impcvrtance by State title II coordinators and 
media staff. Flexible Use of library resources, whether by individuals 
or by large-groups and tlasses, is specifically stated in Goals for 
School Library Media Prbgrams: Guidelines for Schools in Hawaii . In 
Nevada the plan for making the materials accessible is required on 
title II applications.^' 

/ 

Accessibility to the media center by all students throughout the 
school day is emj.iiasized in inservice meetings and during onsite 
visits by California State staff. There is also strong , encourage- 
ment to allow all library resources to be available for home circu- 
lation by students. As materials become more plentiful, administrators 
are relaxing their attitudes, toward home use of both materials and 
equipment. Changes at the elementary level are particularly evident 
as more and more schools move from rigidly scheduled library periods 
for. teaching library skills to more flexible programs that are in- 
creasingly integra€ed with classroom learning experiences and,^skills 
taught at the time of need. 

In the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, as in other schools, it is 
the principal who sets the tone and establishes scheduling policies. 
There has been some shift to the philosophy of allowing free access 
to materials in these schools, but too many administrators are still 
oriented to quiet study halls and limited access to liKrary materials. 

Development and Revision of Standards 

Administrators and media specialists assigned to the administration 
of ESEA title II in the northeastern State departments of education 
hav^ provided leadership in appraising existing State standards for 
scfciol library resources, have initiated new and revised standards, 
and have promoted and directed dissemination and implementation of 
these standards. Maine, Pennsylvania, and Vermont are among States 
reporting plans for revision, of standards. 




The small number of northeastern States that use title II funds for 
the acquisition of other instructional ^ materials use^xisting 
standards for school library resources for such materials . Criteria 
for the selection. of textbooks have been developed by several north- 
eastern States. Delaware, New York, and Pennsylvania are among 
States issu-ing bulletins which provide contemporary criteria by 
which school districts can more effectively select textbooks. The 
Delaware bulletin, issued in fiscal year- 1973, has this introduc- 
tion: ^ ' 

It is further a purpose of these guidelines to provide 
the basic principles by which the educational programs 
and instructional materials in the public elementary 
and secondary schools in Delaware might more construc- 
tively convey the multicultural aspects of the American 
society. One of the more apparent charapteristics of 
the instructional materials used in many schools has 
been the portrayal of the dominant culture while either 
omitting or minimizing the contribution of women and 
members of minoritv groups to the progress of the 
United States. The majority of students may rely upon 
their textbooks as the basic soiircfe of information in . 
a given area of study; consequently, diligent care 
and discretion in the selection of learning resources 
should be exercised by teachers so as to minimize 
cultural and sex-role stereotyping. 

Alabama, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, and Virginia reported 
that plans for revision of standards for media projgrams were in 
varying stages of completion. In Alabama, the revisions have been 
made and^ are ready for editing* with subsequent implementation 
following soon. Tremendous progress has been made since 1965, with 
all publ'ic schools and many non-public schools meeting present 
standards. ESEA title II has served as a catalyst in this effort. 

During 1973 Virginia school supervisory staff members worked with 
committees on the" revision of standards for school media resources 
in conjunction with the revision of both elementary and secondary 
accreditation Standards. On an overall State average, the standards 
for books per child and for expenditures have been met, with steady 
progress being made toward meeting present standards for personnel. 
ESEA title II funding ($2,154,844) represents one-fourth of the 
total amount spent in Virginia in 1973 for school library resources. 
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The accreditation standards of the North Cential Association are 
being revised to include elementary schools for the first time^ 
Accreditation standards for secondary schools are being updated. 
West Virginia's standards arc* based on those of the North Cefitral 
Association. Addition of elementary standards should give a much 
needed impetus t^^ the development of a state\/ide elementary school 
media program. 

All States in the Southeast Region report that ESEA title II has 
been a consistent and significant influence in their progress 
toward meeting State and regional standards for media programs. 

Since 1965 all States in the Upper Midwest have developed and 
revised State standards, often patterning theirs to some extent 
after the Standards for School Media Programs , developed by the 
American Association of School Librarians and National Education 
Association. Several States expressed concern that a number of 
local school districts have not yet reached State standards which, 
in most cases, are lower than the national ones. Reasons cited for 
not meeting State quantitative standards were: (1) the large 
number of new elementary school libraries begun since 1965 and 
the ever ihcreasihg number of new seconc^ary school libraries; (2) 
consolidation of buildings and districts; (3) budgetary restric- 
tions because of tax failures; (4) student attitudes, resulting 
in theft and damage; (5) a more systematic weeding of collections. 

Two States reported recent revisions or additions to their State 
standards. Illinois revised, published, and distributed • co^es 
of Standards for Edu cati onal Media Programs in Illinois . Iowa 
published, and disseminated Plan for Progress in the Media Center : 
Facilities . State education agency p^soiinel, university media 
personnel, local school district m^dia^personnel, school superin- 
tendents, and architects participated in the preparation. 

Standards in all the Western States except Alaska have been recently 
revised, and strides are being made in meeting the new standards. 
For example, thd book per pupil ratio has risen to 8.7 in Hawaii, 
and to 7.8 in elementary schools and 9.2 in secondary schools in 
California. Particular progress was reported in improving the 
collections of audiovisual materia,ls in schools. 
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3. TITLE II 'S COMMITMENT TO RIGHT. TO READ 
Notable Reading Projects - a Publication 

The Office of Education continued in fiscal year 1973 to publish 
the series of reports describing notable reading projects funded 
under title II. The five bulletins published during the year pro- 
vide examples of the high priority given to reading in funding 
title II projects and indicate that the program has contributed 
substantially to the education of children with reading difficulties. 

Nearly all projects described in the series of reports have included 
evaluation co^nponents, ranging from very simple questionnaires and 
attitude surveys to more sophisticated techniques and instruments. 
The projects serve primarily children and teachers in regular ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs; however, 9onie serve such 
target groups as disadvantaged, gifted* and handicapped children, 
and such special programs as career education. The initial 2,000 
copies of each issue have been quickly exhausted and several issues 
have been reprinted a number of times. Projects described in the 
bulletin have been abstracted in several professional reading and 
media journals* and project directors report a large number of in- 
quiries for further information about their programs.- 

Representative Creative Projects in Reading 

In fiscal year 1973, the title II program continued to make a con- 
siderable contribution to reading development. The northeastern 
States reported funding many title II reading projects. New York, 
for example, noted a marked increase of competit;ive grants directed 
toward reading. There were 22 grants totaling $538,082 in fiscal 
year 1972 compared with 70 grants representing $1,229,386 in fiscal 
year 1973. The following descriptions of projects in Connecticut are 
typical of the small grants made in a number of States: 

Pupils in East Windsor High School read widely on myths, 
superstitions, occultism, and Oriental customs and pre- 
' pared projects ranging from preparation of a Chinese- meal ^ 
to a demonstration and explanation of Karma Yoga. 

At the Southeast School in Newingt on , the enthusiasm gene- 
rated by ecology-related books and other reading materials - 
resulted in pupils winning prizes in an ecology poetry and 
poster contest sponsored by the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 



Fourth graders in the Northeast School in Bristol became 
"hooked on books*' through the use of an abundance of 
paperback books, a very informal, reading atmosphere, and 
much individualized counseling. 

New Jersey projects included an integrated reading program for grades 
4, 5, and 6 and the Fellowship Farm' School, Piscataway; paperback 
classroom libraries; multiageS|;eading groups for grades K-4 at Barley 
Sheaf School, Flemington; and a remedial and developmental reading 
program at .^arringer High School, Newark, The scope, naturB, and 
.size of Ma^j^achusetts special reading projects is illustrated by 
the following: 

Chlcopee, Selser Memorial - School , ABOUT FACE: RAISE 
READING LEVELS, $800 

Gardner, Prospect School, A KIT PER KID - READING, 
$2,000 

Natick, Murphy Elementary School, STOP, LOOK, LISTEN, 
• AND READ - CHILDREN'S PROPOSAL, $2,500 

Reading, Reading High School, LEARNING ON OUR TERMS - 
READING, $1,000 

Somerville, St. Joseph's Elementary School, TRUE READING 
INTEREST PROVIDED, materials Loaned totaling $2,500 

Water town, St. Patrick's High., School , SPACE SHIP EARTH- 
INTEGRATED READING/SCTENCE/SOCIAL STUDIES, ipaterxals 
loaned totaling $2,^00 

Maryland reported a variety of programs using innovative curiricular 
and instructional techniques, especially creative projects in the 
field of reading; Two middle schools in St. Mary's County have made 
a great effort to buy materials rhat interest teenage students - books 
about pop singing groups, re<ior<ls and tapes. These materials Wave 
been very popular and have brought children to the media center on 
a regular basis. At Beach Elementary School in Calvert County 
no reading texts are used. Reading is taught through interest and 
through many forms of media. The media center is ^a basic part of 
the reading program, and its success depends on the services and ma- 
terials available there. In Cecil County, title II contributed to 
materials needed for the New Language Arts Curriculum, which included* 
the Phased IMective Kongraded program' (PEN). The PEN program restructured 
secondary English for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders so 
that students with reading problems could elect Basic Reading I, 
which include*^ both developmental and remedial reading. In addition. 



courses deslgaed to help these same students, such as Vocational 
English, Fundamental English, and Sports In Literature, though 
focusing on some other area of content, continued to emphasize t;he 
reading factor by using various groupings, materials, and techniques 
In Frederick County, exemplary programs In self-selection and in 
content resuing have been developed using the ei^cellent trade boolcs 
and nonprint materials which have been made available. Pilot pro- 
grams have emerged which stress 'the acquisition of survival or ' 
functional reading skills which is a state-mandated priority. The 
free reading program of the Stephen Decatur School in Worcester 
County which began two years ago using- paperback books has spread 
with great success to other schools throughout the State. 

In Tennessee, Memphis City and Shelby County Schools have made a ' 
concerted effort to channel title II funds into Innovative 
reading projects. Both of these progressive systems have reading 
programs which promote the creative use of print and nonprlnt ma- 
terials. After the ciiild has mastered the basic reading skills, 
media centers continue .to provide the materials to stimulate, 
^interest in, and encourai;o the development of, reading 
potential. Reading continues to be prompted^ in Trujlllo Alto, ir 
Puerto Rico. A Reading-for-all project invbivcts 689 elementary 
and junior 'high School children. The media spectaiist;"* helps the 
children to select curriculum-oriented materials'; as W^ll as oth^r 
materials related to their interest?. At' home par^^^^ disq^ss with 
their children the books read. The media, specialist -it'eeps in. touch 
with parents to coordinate this activity. The use of ^ f ilmstrlps ' ^ 
and puppet shows in connection .with .tl\e project is noteworthy lii^ 
stimulating and maintaining interest' in reading. 

The Right To Read segment .of .ESEA title II in. West Virginia is the 
most innovative part of the .program, tn Ohio County^each school 
developed its own con :ept of k Right To Read miniproject based on.: 
the theory that projects are most successful wh6n the ideas are 
generated by the teachers who will be using the material?. As .an 
example » Madison School, whose . media center had previously served 
only junior high school students, opened its doors to all of the 
children in the school; including the kindergarten. The project is 
designed to encourage reading by f amiliar.izing pupils with the 
center and its materials, by tea^chin^ proper use by student-centered 
activities interspersed with "strong hours»'* and by allowing the 
free 'usag« of. all typies of media m the center and. in the classroom, 
as well as encouraging borrowiog, ^or home use. The badic reading 
program'j; are supplemented by books, records, sound filmstrips and 
tapes which- are clbselyACdordinated with the career education pro- 
gram newly initiated iii^'ti^^ county at all grade levels this year. 
One third of a-I^l the ESEA title II allocation in West Virginia is 
spent for "Right To Read projects; ^ 
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Nine" out of 12 Upper Midwest States utilized a percentage of ESEA 
title II acquisition funds for special needs or special purpose 
grants to local- public school districts on a competitive basis. 
Though many of the projects provided materials for remediation and 
motivation for the poor reader, some were designed to stimulate 
the gifted as well as- the nonreader. In Illinois, the 54 ESEA 
title II special projects developed .creative approaches in improving 
attitudes toward reading. Mi-nnesota special projects included a 
Health Education Study Project in six elementary schools in which 
f ilmstrips, ; phonodiscs, and cassette tapes were used to support 
topics such ^ individual health habits, and values and perceptions 
xelating to health, safety, drug education, and nutrition. A basket- 
of-books project in a Perry Township, Indiana, high school involved 
students, teachers and librarians who selected a large number of 
popular paperback books for loan to classrooms. Homeroom represent- 
atives actually brcfught clothes baskets to the instructional materials 
center to get *books for their classrooms. ''Student and faculty 
response has been great," reported. the district media supervisor. 

The following excerpts from the Michigan report show that the school 
library resources provided by ESEA title II funds have made a difference 
in attitudes tow^ard reading: 

Marvin, a senior with c,: 10 in the low average range and 
1st grade reading ability, enrolled in Central Montcalm ^ : * 

Developmental Reading Class. In addition to reading tests ' 
' an indication of growth, observations by the teacher and 
•librarian of reading habits and interests were used. Mai/^-n's 
main interest was the Chilton Motor Car Repair Manuals and ^ 
Hot Rod Magazine , Because we were able to maintain his interest 
in library books and magazines about cars, he gradually moved 
into other areas - er7sy biographies and mysteries. At the end 
of the year he posted a 3-year gain and a. high interest in 
reading. 

West Catholic High, Grand Rapids: A classroom library was 
provided for one teacher whose students evidenced desire 
to come to the library. These students judged a book by its 
title, cover picture, and size. On an opinionnaire returned 
anonjnnously , 68 percent of those answering said they were 
reading more than formerly. A number of them volunteered 
the information that they had finally discovered books which 
' wex^e interesting; and 88 percent indicated that tfiey planned 
to read during the summer and that they had or were getting 
a public library card. , ' 
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The relationship of the title II program to the Right To Read Effort 
in Texas was interpreted to the educational community and the general 
public through a 30-minute television program as one aspect of the 
awareness and dissemination facet of the Right To Read Effort. A 
. slide presentation and script were developed to describe the role 
of the library in support of and in conjunction with each of the Right 
To Read goals. Examples of local education agency programs were used 
to illustrate^ library activities in achieving the various goals. 

The reading consultant and a title II staff member have worked as 
a team to present the Right To Read Effort to interested groups. 
Both were active members of the task force which developed the docu- , 
ment establishing the Texas goals and both are members of the Con- 
tinuing Committee on the Texas Right To Read Effort as well as the 
Steering Committee for the larger Continuing Committee. Title II 
staff members serve on the Right To Read technical assistance teams 
and are able to provide consultative assistance to local education 
agencies in coordinating title II acquisitions and the Right To Read 
program. 

One result of this combined effort is the project in Lubbock, Texas. 
Eighth and ninth. grade students in a Lubbock Junior high school use 
the resource center as a part of the progran?. to remove reading de- 
ficiencies. Staff developed approaches are used in the center to 
improve both skills and student attitudes toward self, learning, and 
school. The center cooperates in developing library and study skills 
related to specific subject areas. The center is staffed by a teacher, 
student teacher, and sti;dent aides. Equipment and materials include 
film sets, word games, paperbacks , records, tapes* films;.rips, con^ 
trolled readers, and tachistoscopes . Study carrels are provided. 

Reading continues to claim much attention in Louisiana schools. In- 
service for faculty members stresses the importance of school media 
centers and all their resources. As the Right To Read program continues 
to develop and is coordinated with title II, changes in curricular 
technique will be effected. In Montana the State agency's concern 
for adequate school library materials can only be interpreted as 
support for the Right To Read effort. The activities of the State 
reading supervisor encouraged utilization of the resources available 
under the title II program to complement and supplement all types of 
reading programs as well tl;iose Right To Read programs in. the State 
funded directly by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The 1972-73 publication. Relating Reading and the School Xibrary 
Program in the Prtmary Gr<ades , waj? a (^operative venture between 
a California State title II consultant and a curriculum consultant 
in reading. Printing and distribution costs were paid by the Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education of the State Department of Edu- 



cation- The content was planned and developed wich assistance from 
county office and school district per'sonnel. Several of the photo- 
graphs are from Phase II project schools. This handsome booklet 
has had wide distribution, is making an impact on the relationship 
of reading teachers and librarians, and is beginning to influence 
school administrators' attitudes toward the functions of the school 
librarian. 

In Alaska $40,000 was set aside for special-purpose title II grants 
to fund nine projects to foster programs of innovative curricul.ar 
and instructional techniques, with high priority assigned to early 
elemen'cary grades. Material s acquired are circulated through school 
media centers which, with the additional materials, are more 
efficiently supporting individualized reading programs in effect in 
many of the recipient schools. 

The Oregon State Department of Education is attempting to improve 
reading competencies as a means 01" achieving the objectives in its 
five instruction-related priorities. All title II projects must 
reflect a plan to improve reading abilities of pupils in the schools 
receiving the grants. Parkrose Heights Jr; High School in the Park- 
rose District of Portland expanded its instructional materials 
center to reach pupils who are nonreaders or who have not been 
stimulated to experience anv o: the learning media in the school. 
The numbers and kinds of paperbacks seen in pupils' hands show that 
tiie goal has been -martial Iv met. Kits with cassette recordings 
reached pup'^ls wid) measurable reading difficulties. 

^. SERVICES TO PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 

The progran reports, for the first 7 years of the title II program 
have dealt at Length with the tavurable climate of cooperation 
between public and private school officials related to the program. 
This cooperation continued during fiscal year 1973 when a very high 
percentage of pupils and teachers in private elementary and secondary 
schools participated in the program. 

Three northeastern State departments of education. — Maine, Massachu- 
setts, ""and New Jersey -•• serve private school children and teachers 
directly in the title II program by piurchasing the resources for 
their use, holding title to the materials, and handling loan pro- 
cedures. In these States service to public school children and 
teachers is handled by local education agencies who do the purchasing 
hold title, and develop appropriate loan procedures. Six of the 
remaining States — Connecticut, Delaware, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont — have resources, for both public and 
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private school children and teachers purchased by local education 
agencies, who also hold title and handle loan procedures. The 
Pennsylvania State Departtnent of Education does all purchasing of 
:^itle II resources for both public and private school children, 
holds title to the materials, and makes the materials available 
to eligible children and their teachers. 

The report of the Massachusetts Department of Education on title 
II services to private schools is typical of the servixies rendered 
in several States: 

Sc^rvices under ESEA title II to p.iblic and private school 
children and teachers are substantially the same in 
Massachusetts. Private school representatives are eligible 
to apply for materials on loan under both the regular and 
special-purpose phases of the program. Workshops conducted 
in proposal^vnri ting in fiscal year 1973 were open to private 
school and public school educators. Slightly under 500 
private schools enrolled children participating in the 
regular grant program for $319,833 in materials on loan, 
and 25 received additional awards under the special-purpose 
phase amount co $A0,'700 in materials on loan. Finally, 
both public and private schools may utilize the consultative 
services of the ESiLA title II staff and may borrow from our 
central collection of some 20,000 JuveniJ^e and professional 
titles. 

In the Southeastern Region, services such as lists and catalogs from 
which to request niateriais, inscrvice training, workshops, consultant 
services, onsite v: sirs' to assl-st in planning, and dissemination of 
inforniation were mndc* avr.ilable by Lhc State agency to private school 
children and teachers participating in the KSEA title II programs. 
The ESEA title II .:oordinator in Florida participated in a pa^nel 
discussion on Federal programs held by tae Diocese of Orlando'^ for 
rheir school personnel. The Kentucky Department of Education,\ through 
t fje HSKA^J-^^ .*»^i'r.i inar .^r, o:^couraged local school superintendents 
tt.) have 100 perct^'nt. o irt. i r i pat ion from eligible private schools in 
the selection of Tiaterials for sp-cial needs as wei^ as basic instruc- 
tional media. In Morth Carolina, the relative .need index used to 
et l'c'rt the, equi;able ; i ! s r r i ha t i on o materials to children and teachers 
took into consideration trie* availalile qu^mtities of nonprint items such 
as films trips and recordings in re 1 at. ion to recommended standards, as 
well as suchpcint items as hooks and periodicals. Each school admin- 
istrative unit required tliat all SL-riools, including private schools 
enrolling eligible orii Id ren, o-omplete a relative-need index in order to 
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determine priority for project participation within the unit. This 
method of determining allocations has been instrumental in extending to 
private schools the concept of the desirability of a full range o£ 
materials. 

In Alabama, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
and Puerto Rico, the State agency administered the ESEA. title II 
program directly to private school children and teachers, with materials 
being cataloged and. processed before loan in feome cases. In all States 
where a local public school district spends part of its ESEA title II 
allocation for materials to be placed in a district center, loans 
of. these materials to eligible children and teachers are required. 
The same policy holds true for state-administered materials centers 
and ^ilm libraries funded wholly or in part with ESEA title II funds. 

During fiscal year 1973 services to private school children" continued 
to strengthen relationships between public and private schools in 
the Upper "itiidwest. Nebraska was no exception despite the fact that 
a private agency administers the program for children and teachers 
in private schools. When requested, assistance in selection 
of materials is given by both the local public school supervisory 
staff and State curriculum and media supervisory staff. . Private 
representation on State and local advisory councils, attendance at 
library /media workshops, mailings of State bulletins, newsletters, 
and. Qther publications, and inclusion of private schox)ls in State 
education agency evaluations of library /media programs are other 
examples of services to the private sector. In Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Missouri several public school districts have admin- 
istered special-purpose projects for the benefit of private school 
children. 

Aid in planning and selection was given- to private school teachers, 
media personnel, and. administrators in Arkansas. The ESEA title II 
staff also screened and approved buying lists for private schools 
without certifiied librarians. State staff was available, by 
invitation, to visit private schools and held joint conferences 
with personnel from public and private schools. 

The annual conference for media personnel isi open to all educators 
in Idaho. Most private school media, people attend this conference 
and participate in the session dealing with project development and 
proposal writing. State staff members conduct workshops or individual 
conferences with staff of private schools upon request. The consultant 
for educational media has met with teachers from both private and 
public schools at several workshops within the State and discussed 
the total media program and the part that title II plays in improving the 
program. New media guidelines are available to private school people 
upon request. 
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The title II coordinator in New Mexico reports: 



Private schools were contacted and visited by the title II 
ESEA administrator to assist in assessing needs and in 
I ^'.planning program development. Memoranda reminding private 
school administrators of services available. from the State 
Department of Education were sent statewide. All inquiries 
were promptly processed and staff deployed to those schools 
-needing assistance in writing a title it ESEA proposal. 

Proposal writing and evaluative criteria were the same for 
public and orivate schools; however, the State Department 
of Education used its accountants to purchase orders submitted 
by private schools, whose size (]id not warrant a purchasing 
department. 

It is common practice in the States in the Western area to include 
representation from private schools on title II advisory committees 
and to make an effort to include private school personnel in other 
title II activities, in addition to lending materials made available 
under title II on an equitable basis. The "Title II director in 
Arizona kept in touch with the Associate Superintendent and Diocesan, 
consultant in Phoenix, and private schools received the monthly 
Department of Education newspaper ALERT, which keeps districts abreast 
of title II and library activities and the materials and services 
available from the library Media Services Division. Two sets of 
study prints on Indians of the Southwest were placed on loan in each 
private elementary school participating in the title II program, and 
private schools participated in the program through which pupils 
receive Achievement in Reading Certificates. This program is directed 
by the State title II admi^istrc;^or. Numerous private schools sent 
personnel to the Right To Kead iwtor Training Workshop sponsored by 
title- Il^and also to the two. title II workshops. held in Navajo and 
Apache Counties. 

One of the 28 special title II grants awarded in California during- 
the yx^ar went to participants in a private school through the public 
school district in which it is located. j 

In^he Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the title II adminis- 
trator ordered subscriptions for 10 periodicals from title II fiirds 
for use in each private secondary school as a sjsrvice, since small 
schools frequently ^lack staff and have difficulty keeping up with 
magazine subscriptions. T>rivate school administrators attended a 
secondary-school principals* conference at which the title II coord- 
inator spoke on title II and other programs! 
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The Archdiocese of Seattle, Washington, cooperated with the Seattle 
School District and the Kighline School District in planning and 
implenenting the participation of the children and teachers in its 
schools in four nonpublic special-needs grants. Private school edu- 
cators participated in developing and carrying out Small Schools 
Sharing, a project jointly sponsored by the State Superintendent 
^of Public Instruction and the intermediate school districts. Learning 
activity packages developed with title II support thro^igh the Small 
Schools Sharing project were made available for use in public and 
private schools through intermediate school distric2ts< 

5* EVALUATION 

Formal Evaluation by State Departments of Educi^^ti^n 

A comprehensive evaluation of the special-reading ^rair^r.^ txr^d^. in 
Connecticut under title II in fiscal years 1971 and I':v^? conducted 
during fiscal year 1973. Following are comparative st^ri^iCics from 
this evaluation; 

Fiscal Years 
1971 1972 



Funds Allocated 


5206,369 


$309,439 


N'uraber of Projects 


103 • 


159 


Number of Children 


9,864 


24,969 


Number of Teachers 


515 


1,104 


Percent of Objectives Achieved: 






Fully 


24% 


36% 


Substanr ial ly 


65% 


51% 


Minimally 


9% 


11% 


Not Achieved 


2% 


2% 



Seventy-two percent of the project directors reported that the pro- 
jects would be continueo. A study of the projects in terms of their 
effectiveness in relation to the nunber of children involved yielded 
the following data: 

Objectives Achieved 

Fujly Substantially Minimally or Not at All 

,■«.-*-—-• 

Proj ects with 

150 children or more .25% 63% 12% 

50 children or fewer 43/'> 44% , 13% 

During fiscal year 1973, the FSRA title IT staff In Massachusetts 
conducted three large workshops ^or a total audience of .about 200 
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school media specialists and supervisors, curriculum coordinators, 
principals, assistant superintendents, and superintendents. The 
nature of these sessions was a broad approach to needs assessment, 
planning objectives and activities, selecting media to support 
objectives, and devising measures to test program effectiveness. 
The results of these conferences have been improved project planning and 
reporting. Following are types of evaluation being conducted in 
relation to the special-purpose grants awarded: 

Attainment of behavioral objectives 

Questionnaires and attitudinal surveys for teachnrs, 
pupils, parents, and administrators 
Behavioral observation forms used in classrooms and 
m.^dia centers ^ 

Achievement test scores ou pre- and post-tests 
. Structured interviews to examine significant factors 
Journal or anecdotal records 

*)bservation of differences in behavior of control and 
experimental; groups 

Records of number of reforms initiated which are related 
to the project 

Media evalu-^ition forms for teachers and pupils 

New Jersey statistics indicated that title II f .:.as, have served to 
move districts forward: 

1971-72 1972-73 

Public Schoals Private Schools Public Schools Private School 

Librarians 1,48-:; 267 1,946 356 

Books per \8.0 7.9 8.7 8.3 

Pupil \. 

Expenditures $7,226,620 $766,011 $7,925,907 $774,751 

for Books 

Expenditures $3,935,376 $386,951 $5,319,286 $261,132 

for AV \ . [ 

Pennsylvania staff regularly evaluated all areas of the school pro- 
gram as they made periodic visits to schools. Questionf> concerning 
title II are included in the form used. The following results are 
indicated: 

1. Title II has stimulated local school systems to provide 
media staff and facilities. 



2. 



Title II funds -^nable local schools to acquire expensive 
but essent ial reference collections'. 



3. Title II funds have greatly strengthened nonprint 
collections. 

4. There is growing awareness among teachers of the need 
for a variety of , media in good teaching. 

Many States of the South3ast Continue to rely on data gathered by 
the annual report for the school media program as the main instrument 
for ev. luating the ESEA title II program. The ESEA title II coord- 
inator in Alabama conducted a long-range study of- the program which 
reveals^ the status of school libraries in Alabama in relation to 
both the 1960 and the 1969 national Standards for School Media Pro- 
grams. The annual needs assessment of the fall of 1972 indicated 
that fewer than 135 schools were without library programs, that most 
children had access to at least "five books per child, and that nonprint 
materials were increasing. 

South Carolina tjstablished in 1965 as a State priority for_ESEA title 
IT the use of these funds to increase the nuii:',er of volumesT.n the 
schools to meet the State accreditation standards of 10 books for 
each elementary child and 6 books for each high school child. 
Accreditation reports for 1972-73 indicate that the average number^ 
of books per eieirientary child has reached 13.28, while the average 
number cf' books per high school child is 9.57. More than 89 percent 
of all public schools in the State now meet minimum standards for 
numbers of volur.es required. 

Tn Mississippi the two primary objectives or. the ESEA title II pro- 
gram have been to increase greatly the amount of library materials 
available in the schools for the use of children and teachers, and 
to show that Lhe increased amounts of materials can contribute to 
the raising of pupil achievement. A questionnaire sent out as part 
of the annur.l report revealed opinions by superintendents as shown 
in the tab^e on the next page. 
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- 


>ngly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


igree 


>ngly Disagteii 




Opinions of School Superintendents 1/ 


Strc 


Disc 


Strc 


a. 


Title (I, ESEA has greatly increased 
the amount of library media materials 
in our schools. 


1 OA 


41 


0 


9 


0 




Because of the additional materials 
we have been able to secure with 
'"itle II funds, our library media 
centers are used a great deal more 
by teachers. 


50 


94 


2 


4 


0 


c * 


The increased amount of title II 
materials in our media centers has 
led to a closer cooperation between 


47 


84 


17 


2 


0 




the staff of the library media cen- 




1 
t 








J Lers ano cne classroom reacners. 












d. 


The added material in our library 
resource centers orovided by title 
11, LbLA, has contriDutea to raising 
puoil achievement. 


28 


102 


20 


0 


0 

1 


e. 


We have been able to add many high 
interest, low vocabulary books with 
title II funds. 


73 


71 


2 


4 


0 


f 

I • 


i. ne iva'Lerxax rt^ce'<w- lo our niccici cen 
ters with title IT funds includes 
typf^ of material that wil^ support 
special education programs such as 
those for pupils who are mentally 
and physically handicapped 


23 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 


78 


24 


22 

< 


0 


g- 


Materials purchased with title II 
funds support instruction in the 
area of social problems, such as 
drug abuse and environmental/eco- 


53 . 

1 


84 


9 




0 



^.ogical education. 

\J The items, especially a - d reflect accomplishment of title II 
primary objectives in Mississippi. 
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Puerto Rico toade a. study of its media program which encompasses the 
use of audiovisuals and technology in uograding instruction. 
Techniques employed were onsite visits, interviews, questionnaires, 
records of materials raquested, written work plans, evaluation of 
tests, and achievement reports. Among the findings are: 

80 percent of the plans of media specialists pro^'ide for 
systematic analysis of study units and evaluation of in- 
structional materials. 

40 percent of the media specialists are training teaching 
personnel in the correct .se of learning resources. 

100 percent of the media specialists are training teachers 
in the evaluation and correct selection of materials. 

80 percent of the rr.edia specialists have prepared and made 
available to users lists of materials. 

« 

In tho classroor.s t:;e materials used were appropriate to 
the students' level in 80 percent of the cases, attracted 
^ina maintained their attention, used adequate amount of 
stimuli, and were appropriate for the class period; in 60 
percent c: the cases, rvateriais concerned students* 
reactions and iddI ication of previously acquired 
knowledge. * 

In a Minnesota survey, an assessment of school library programs from 
the students' and principals* points of view showed that school li- 
braries have, iji geuieral , adecuate materials and staff and offer 
adequate services. Of 3,8'^^ respondents, 820 used the library daily 
and 1»A43, at least once a veek . The Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation anc the State Library of Ohio cooperated in a survey of school 
libraries/media centers. A total of 2,4r30,A97 students were enrolled 
in 4,213 public school buildings. Of these buildings, 1,719 had 
separate library media center facilities. Average book expenditure 
per student vas $2.83; total materials expenditures, $3.88 per student. 
Ohio standards for school lihiarv personnel call for 3,900 certificated 
librarians/media speciali its, yet only 1,182 positions are filled at 
this time. Fifty-six percent of all public schools meet State standards 
for number of volumes <50 percent of elementary schools; 79 percent of 
senior high schools). Seventy-five percent of all public schools meet 
standards for expenditures (71 percent of elementary schools, 92 percent 
of senior high* school) . 

The Nel/raska Department of Education held a workshop for 20 pro- 
fessional school library/media personnel to consider the evaluation 
of school media programs and to develop a guide and other materials 
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for such an evaluation. The instruments developed were field tested 
and ready to use during fiscal year 1973. 

^ random survey of 15 Kansas public school districts involving 89,202 

cudents and- eight private schools involving 1,586 students compared 
library expenditures, budgets, and teaching supplies expenditures 
per student with the new State requirements of $6 per student. The 
main purpose of the survey was to determine whether all library 
media were being reported accnrately. Many private schools needed 
to raise their expenditures for audiovisual materials, and many * 
public schools are reporting audiovisual materials with teaching 
supplies. These schools are being encouraged to catalog all audio- 
visual materials before placing them on loan to clasi;rooms anc. to 
report audiovisual expenditures as library media resources. Pri- 
vate schools are being encouraged to improve audiovisual a-id book 
collections. ESEA title II has been of great benefit to the private 
schoo's because many of them had inadequate or no elementary library 
media programs prior to 1966. 

The Wvorning State Department of Education telephone survey indicated 
approximarely 150 lihrarv aides employed in public school libraries. 
"Only a few have any training: ft r ihcir particular type of job and 
indicact'ci a desire t >^ itLcic classes or workshops in media. The 
Coordinator of Instructional Resources - contac ted several schools 
in an att€'rr:'';t to deterr.ine the extent of inservice training programs 
for teachers in zhe area of lihrarv and audiovisual programs. The 
results of th'S survev Indlcace a lack of inservice for media. 

The results of the v-valuative vjrocedures in Mew Mexico showed thot 
che title II ESEA pr^^]*:.'ct^ funded in small isolated school districts 
provided printed T^acerial sapplen^.ent and enrich programs for 
children of a bilingual :u-rit:ac;e, who otherwise would have had no 
access ro these matori.i!-^ hecaase of t iu^ districts' restricted 
1 ibrarv r:)udk;^'r s . 

The Idaho State Departr.ent of Educati.^n is committed to assisting 

f:ii:r.i L i V 'Ha i a.^enc : ; ^J:^.:LIct r.fciis assessments indepth. Twelve 
disrri -'s -nr) i o t rd uich ■it.-oJs ;-S'"'>'sne:u .lad fivt- others were in 
:ht.- nroce.s-;; t:u.- n-irnnor :-^tart:ed i:: fis'\il year 197A depends 

•ipon trie CM i i .i!) : I i r V ^: f-incs and personnel in the State agency. 

;I {jr;:;i o:-i: r -.^s - t-ss to rho results of tiiese assess- 
"lents is wt^ 1 1 as i \w revised statewide needs assessment conducted 
under title III ESf'A. in tho ir^iti.ii statewide needs assessment, 
availabilitv of materials was considered a very critical need. In 
examining the needs as identified bv the individual local districts, 
this item stiil remains in ^(vst ilist riots as a critical educational 
noed. As Ihv noocls assessments aft' completed, title II staff will 
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with those local agencies which have identified the availability 
of materials as a critical need to provide technical assistance 
and perhaps some financial assistance in the form of special in-- 
centive grants. 

Oklahoma "continued to evaluate each library program upon its merits, 
based on results from past ye:-rs. Through random sampling it was 
found that much progress has been shown in approximately 60 per-- 
cent of the programs, some progress in 30 percent, and little 
progress in about 10 percent. The results of a special study made 
in coopc»ration with the State I^ibrary Association showed that 
approximcktely 50 percent of all the elementary schools still have 
classroom collections only. About 9 percent have centralized 
collections bjt were not properly cataloged. Approximately 32 
rercent have centralized libraries that are properly cataloged-** 
The pilot programs in elementary media centers shoulcf encourage 
the funding of more elementary media centers. The greatest 
^)bstacle seems to be sufficient funding to implement them. 

One of the subtioals The California ESEA title II Program and 
Operatit^nal Procedures f»>r the vear was to develop, install, and 
imp lemon t: evaluatiLMi techniques resigned to determine the effective- 
ness of operational and proposed media centers in the State. The 
report and :b;ertiv.is and degree of completion follows: 

Oh ject ' ve Evaluation 

2 . Operational Projects 

By June 30, 197:', under 100% completed 

ESEA title TI, the Bureau 

will have planned, installed, 

and operated programs covering 

30 new and exemplary multimedia 

<"enters in srhoL^l svstems located 

in various 2;eoj^raph i ca I regions 

of the St.Uo. 



By June 30, 1973, all approved 
Phase I and Phase II projects 
wiJl have net established 
. c r iter ia . 



Criceria in Objective 2.5 
not developed due to lack 
of staff. 



2 . 5 Eva luation Criteria 



By October 1, 1973, the Bureau 
will develop and implement cri- 
teria for appraising 2,200 ESHA 
title II projects. 



0% completed due to lack 
of 3taff. 
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Objective 



Evaluation 



During fiscal year 1973. the 80% conpleted. 

Bureau wilL formality ^evaluate 

12 media centers upon receipt 

of requests from local educa^tion 

agencies and nonpublic schools 

for such evaluations. 

By June 30, 1973, visited and Oily 20% completed due 

appraised the relative effec- to lack of staff, 

tiveness of ESEA title II, 
Phase II projects funded in 
fiscal years prior to 1972-73. 

Subject ive Evaluation 

A. Changing Uses of Materials in Newer Instructional Methods and 
Subject Areas 

(1) Supporting Curriculur. 

Title II coordinators and media and subject specialists in the north- 
eastern State departments of. education report the use of title II funds 
to support the development of curricuj-um and instruction in nearly 
every subject area of the elementary and secondary school program, A 
good example of title IT assistance in increasing and improving the 
use of media in elementary and seL,oiidary school subjects vjas reported 
by Massachusetts: the use of nev media for converting to the metric 
system as the basic unit of measurement. The ramifications of con- 
version extend beyond measurement in science and mathematics courses 
and have extensive mean inr for mr»dia programs. Media are being 
acquired to retrain teaJlw^rs to become familiar • * th the metric 
system in order to teacii :t. Rooks and other media used^ in math- 
ematics and science classes, social studies, home 'economics , and 
indust r ial-yocat iona i subjects are being replaced with media showing 
the metric system as the basic unit of measurement r - ■ 

Following are examples of title IT support of a changing curriculum: 

New Jersey — Woodhurv Jun ior^Seni or Hi<;^,h Scli :^; '' short term exploratory 
courses in science and an ad vane w>d 6-year program in mathematics are 
supported with media acquired under title II. 

Rhode Island — Art was a curriculum emphasis at South Road School, 
South Kingston, for the last fiscal year. Pupils were introduced 
to art through prints, slides, books, and filmstrips. 
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Vermont — The fourth grade of one elementary school prepared a special 
project on local and State history,, In preparing their presentation, 
the children had access to books on Vermont history , poetry , and 
folklore. 

New York — Evidence of the value of title II resources to language 
.arts instruction is shown in a recent survey of K-12 English teachers 
conducted by the State Education Department. Under teaching methods 
most successfully used, the following , percentages were reported: 



Library usage 


70.8 


Teacher-led discussions 


69.5 


Teacher small group 


. 67.7 


Dramatization 


50.8 


Project work-class 


. 43.9 


Project work-group 


42.6 


Small group discussion 


28.5 


Project work-individual 


26.6 


Tape recording 


11.0 


Puppetry 


6.5 



The increased quantities of new attractiv . aedia being added to many 
schools under the title IT program I.hs resulted in vide::; "ead uses 
of materials in teaching and is particu 1 r.r} y notic^-^''''* : cUose 
areas which had formerly relied chiefly on t(BXtboo'H>, t r'^'h mcin 
item for study. A report from the media ^specialise it r'crknsville 
High School, Pennsville, N.J., indicates the. variety of sutrject 
areas in which media are being used: 

Our title IT grant provided great impetus for change. Since 
what we had was strictly a library - cno audiovisual materi- 
als - the first thing that happened was the words "media 
center'* painted in large letters above the door. Reaction 
was immediate - what's media? Again reaction was fantastic. 
Magazine readers became media users and all sorts bf new 
interests have been^ aroused among students. The response to 
art reproduction^ has been great. Students talk about pictures, 
borrow, pictures,* and even ask where the originals can be seen. 
This has prompted a "Where to Go" file, a card index of museums 
and interesting places to visit in our area. ^ 

Other new services developed as a result Of the grant include 
a Festival of Nations in cooperation with social studies, home 
economics j and art classes. Realia kits are available for use 
, of students in special education. All types. of media are used 
•. fcr assignments in. such scattered • subj ects as driver education, 
typing, mathematics, and industrial arts. 
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Delaware media specialists made the following comments: 

The high school has initiated many rainicourses in English and 
social studies. All types of materials purchased from title 
It funds. have supported these programs; many faculty members 
have instigated individual instruction and inquiry since they 
have proper materials. Since career education is a priority 
■ of the district and was a primary piroject for our funds during 
the last two years, media have supplemented and enriched our 
programs. World of Work and Bridging the Gap. Without the 
title II materials, this would have been a skimpy program* 

Our middle school social studies program uses no textbook so 
the instruction and learning takes place through committees 
using the books and other media. Many of these materials were 
purchased under title II. Poor readers were permitted to glean 
information entirely from filmstrips and recordings for their 
reports. . 

Many teachers and media specialists have reported on the value of 
materials acquired under title II in simulation and games teaching 
and on the merits of media production as a teaching device. Pupils 
in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
have made films,, developed' slide-tape prese.itations , filmstrips , and - 
other media preserrtK tions as Individual or group projects in several 
areas of the curriculum.. Title II materials are used for the research 
required to produce a project. The media skills involved are. only a 
part of the learning experience as pupils find it necessary to write, 
speak, read, and study to complete their work. 

Instructional supervisors in the Southeast unanimously report that 
the many material s ■ provided by ESEA title II. have served as motivation 
in subject areas, provided learning experiences other than through the 
textbook, and encouraged individualized learning. Enlarged media 
collections are available in special interest areas .such as ecology, 
environmental health, career, education a^d drug abuse. 

ESEA title II has had and continues to .have a great impact on the 
improvement of instruction in Alabama* Learning centers are ^eing 
established to provide the desired services and, media to improve 
work-study skills in independent learning exfjiiences. Principals 
and teachers have a gro^t: awareness of the materials needed to make 
the curriculum more sensitive to the academic needs and special 
interests- of the students of this decade. They testify that the 
increased amounts of • instructional resou^rces have improved the work 
being done in the classroom. Test results have furnished proof of 
this advance- in achievement. ^ 
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Increased Interest in and utilization of relevant instructional ma- 
terials , part icularly audiovisual, have been noted by curriculum 
consultants of the South Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
in visits to both elementary and secondary schools throughout the 
State. Facility in the use of audiovisual aids reflects an improved 
atcitude on the part of teachers and administrators toward new methods 
and materials. The growing utilization of these new resources has 
. been consistent and steady. 

West Virginia reporf s that the impact of ESEA f itle II on instruc- ' 
tional resources ir. elementary and secondary subject areas is evi- 
denced by expansion of media facilities, increased holdings qi 
materials, a great number of projects involving the full range of 
media, , and -increased expenditures for media by North Central 
Assoc. ation member schools. 

In Georgia 92 of the 188 school systems have reorganized the instruc- 
ti(>naJ program in terms of the quarter system with a greater degree 
of ind [vidua 1 izot ion of the curriculum. Research-type teaching, 
which requires great quant tties of print and nonprint materials, 
is recorrincndod by the State Department of Education for all 1,900 
schools in Georgia. Both of these changes are supported by ESEA 
title TI in that many of the necessary instructional materials are 
provided by the program. 

School districts in Mississippi report that media personnel are 
working more closely with teachers in selecting, analyzing, and 
using instructional media. Through this endeavor any independent 
study, inquiry, or learning attempted by the student is strengthened, 
not only through available resources, but also through the assurance 
.that expert guidance in resource materials is available from both 
teacher and media specialist. In many cases in Mississippi, ESEA 
t^itle^ II has provided the resources that enable the teacher to assume 
the role of a diagnor *^ ic ian or prescriber who confidently turns over 
the prescription and the student to the media specialist. 

Many schools visited by Kentucky Department of Education personnel 
have totally individualized instructional programs,' especially at 
the elementary level. In most cases, media librarians have been 
instrumental in the preparation, development, and utilization of 
source materials for use in Independent learning. ESEA title II 
funds have been used to build resource collections to support this 
type of instruction. Bibliographies prepared in connection with 
building individualized learning programs are available for distri- 
bution from the Kentucky Office of Curriculurn Development. 



The following statement from Missouri expresses the general assess- 
ment of the role of ESEA title II materials in the increasing and 
improving use of materials in the various curriculum areas: 

«> ■ . ' 

« On the basis of information acquired through . school visits, 

■ workshops, and conference! with school personnel , State media 
supervisors and curriculum specialists believe that schools 
are Generally meeting criteria established for selecting ESEA 
title II materials, which are': that materials be of quality 
content and format; that materials contribute tp the instruc- 
tional program; that materials. meet the varying needs. 

We know that schools involve 1 ibrarians , teachers , and prin- 
cipals in a cooperative effort in the selection of materials 
to insure that the interests and needs of all children and 
teachers are provided for in all subject areas. In addition 
to using standard selection tools, teachers and librarians. 
in* examining and evaluating as 'many materials as possible 
prior to purchase. 

Montana reports that the purchase of library books and particularly 
audiovisual materials is helping schools to develop innovative 
curricular and instructional programs. 

In Texas the following examples show the effect of increased materi- 
als on instruction: ' 

o 

1. In Texas City, high school students in language arts classes 
may select topics of a particular interest from a large 
number of theme modules. Each theme is individu.:ilized 
through the library resources in many formats. 

2. The Dallas Independent School District has introduced 
primary libraries which incorporate the primary school 
organizationad pattern and concept. Special consideration 
fias been given to the use of library materials in the 
reading program. 

3. The El Paso Independent School District has a well developed 
• bilingual program in which native Spanish speakers begin 

reading in Spanish. The use of library material::^ in Spanish 
• and in" English are a strong component of these programs. 

4., An El Paso, intermediate school program incorporating lan- 

- guage arts, -matheiratics, reading, science, and social studies 
uses a library-media center and separate learning centers. 
Programed learning- kits, teacher-made tapes, educational games, 
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listening stations and other materials and equipment are 
an integral part of the instructional plan. 

5. The AlJiiie Independent School District employs elementary 
school' librarians assisted by aides in order to integrate 
and:utilize 1 ibrary materials effectively in the classroom 
.and in the library. The library and the classroom teachers 
serve as teams to effect the instructional process. 

The sharing of New Mexico's ESEA title II resources has benefited 
students in many schools. Albuquerque Academy received title II 
funds for a project which placed carefully selected microfilm within 
the school, and made it available to any student withl« the city""^ 
whether or not he was enrolled in the Academy. Continuous additions 
to this microfilm library constitute resources not available in any 
other school in the city and are of great value to the student who 
seeks to do something creative and original. The Corona District 
has an extremely small income, and library expenditures are small. 
There is no public library and the regional bookmobile stops once 
a month. With title II P^Sl^A funding, it is possible to add desper- 
ately needed books. The ent ire educational process is enhanced. 

At the Adams Elementary School, ogan, Utah, the principal*; the media 
coordinator, the entire teaching staff, and patrons in the qpmmunity 
embarked on a program to upgrade their instructional program and their 
learning resources. They derided to concentrate their efforts on one 
area at a time, choosing science as the first area of need.- In the 
second year they chose social studies. Beginning with an intensive 
study and determination of general goals and specific objectives for 
each level, ^they followed up by listing productive learning experiences 
to achieve objectives. A careful study was made of the best vehiclefj 
(equipment and materials) to make the experiences. effective. Numerous 
itams were constructed at low cost; others were developed during the 
learning procesjs and became a permanent part of the resource center; 
still others were purchased from commercial sources. At the end of 
a year*s activity, many learning materials were accumulated to serve 
the needs of students and teachers. Interest was stimulated and 
learning was fun. A considerable number of che unit materials' were . 
packaged in weatherproof plastic containers so that children could 
have them overnight to ishare with their families. Children also 
took projectors and tape players home for evening .viewing and listening. 
A variety of language arts experiences grew out of this experience as 
children were stimulated' to talk, read, and write. 

Another curriculum-centered program was at a district level under the 
joint direction of the media coordinator and curriculum specialists 
in .the Jordan School District. Four realia kits related to western 
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'pioneer history were developed to provide somewhat realistic ex- 
periences for children which would help them understand and appreci- 
ate the past and the developments they take for granted in thvSir 

• life today. The kits were as follows: 

To Be a Pioneer — with candies and bricks, bread and ' 
/ butter, soap, wool, and pantry activity. 

Ghost Towns — early pioneer art"ffac"ts^nd acciv-it-xes. 

Traders and Trappers — all of the paraphernalia of 
trapping and fur trading. 

Hitting Pay Dirt — prospecting and mining. 

All kits liave study and resource guides, suggested activities, and 
a great number of realia appropriate to the area of study. Use of 
the kits stimulates reading, viewing, calking, planning, role playing, 
writing and many other activities. Children actually pah gold, churn 
butte.". make bread, card wool, make candles and soap, stake cl-aims, 
'buy and sell stock and so on. 

Kits of this type are in heavy use in two other districts. Another 
group of kits has been made available to the State Media Division 
for c ircuiat ion to other interested schools, 

c 

There were several exemplary projects in Wyoming whereby title 11 
supported regular curriculum practices by emphasizing individual- . 
ized learning, the behavioral approach to learning, and performance 
plus other innovative strategies, Natrona County School District #1, - 
Casper, Wyoming, developed Pro ject -MEDIA (Meaningful Education Demands 
Involving Activities). The Southridge and Cresthill elementary schools 
utilized ^Itle II materials to develop "Audio Tutorial" packets in 
reading./ arithmetic, .environmental and occupational education. This 
project uapported. a title III ESEA "SHARE" program which emphasized 
the (*oncept thnt sharing hastens a real istic education . In Fremont 
County School District Z-^, Dubois, Wyoming, the Instructional Materials 
Center Program was designed to facilitate the individualized approach 
to" the teaching of language arts, mathematics and social studies in 
grades A , 5», and fS . The district implemented a departmentalized 
program utilizing tlie expertise of three teachers and two teacher ^ 
aides. The title II materials were used to create individualized 
learning packets that would: (1) raise the spelling and word recog- 
nition level; (2) raise therieading level; (3) eliminate frustrations 
o*"' traditional prog^rams; an(i (A) provide visual and auditory under- 
standing-of the. world of wor.-.. 
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Schools in.Hawaii have increasingly requested the use df title II 
funds for nreeting the diverse needs of pupils in the process of 
individualizing and personalizing education. Title II has been 
especially helpful in providing"' f;linstrips, slides, and other media 
for alternative ways of learning. The title II program in Nevada 
increased numerically the school media center resources in partic- 
ipating districts during the year. Observations indicate that 
students in a multi-textual-audiovi'sual learning mode maintain an 
interest in "active search," which is a part of research skills 
and general learning. By June 1974 the Department of Education 
hopes to^^ve available a survey supporting the theory that printed 
and audiovisual materials do have an impact on improvijig thg edu- 
cational experiences of pupil?. 

Title II has made a major contribution to individualization of in- 
struction in Arizona schools by. providing an abundance of printed 
at^(l audiovisual materials^ thus oermitting pupils to take the"" home 
with the necessary. equipment for viewing and listening. Two inno- 
vative projects in the Mesa Publ : c Schools dep2nd«d heavily on 
naterials under title II. One s a telelecture program in which 
students interviewed notables, ard the other two wore Artist-in- 
Residence and Poet-in-Residence projects, both based in .school media 
centers, ^ 

The impart of school library resources acquired under title II is 
most evidonr in the contrast between schools with Phase II projects 
in California and schools where the combination of local effort 
and the ^ ' 1 1 e. II, Phasie I funding has not been sufficient to pro- 
vide an adequate collection of materials. Individualization, inquiry 
and independent learning rely heavily on a variety of readily access- 
ible material s . 

One of the C:?liforriia private schools with a Phase II project reports 
that title II has ntade significant changes in th^e curriculum which 
incorporates self-directed study for a diverse student population. 
A public high school with a Phase II project reports that team teaching 
in 2- or 3-hou- blocks of timie 'allows for greater use of the Media 
Center. Also, the media specialists work closely with the teams so 
that students receive greater individual help. Many of the teachers 
have students oii contracts and are in the process oT developing tnini- 
cou'rses to take advantage of the excellent media available. 

The following statements by Oregon school librarians indicate the 
impact of school library resources acquired under* ESEA title II in 
educational programs that stress individualization, inquiry, and in- 
dependent learning: , . 
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The school does not have a greenhouse, but students^ haye 
used the slides, books, and pamphlets to plan th^ir 'oim 
for home use. - * 

Excellent materials are available for work-study programs, 
independent programs, and career planning. 

The greater extent of those materials have been purchased 
in an attempt to personalize the material^ so that each 
individual would have the opportunity to :^xperience growth 
in reading, viewing, and listening to satisfy his needs and 
interests at his level of maturity. ,S 

All materials which were considered-Tor purchase had a pri- 
mary criterion of use by indiyidualr'students with a minimum 
of teacher preparation. Th^-eJias-niade it^possible to combine 
many types of materials toyfit student nejeds", interests, and 
abilities, and to put these, materials into flexible kits. 

(2) ' Supporting the Inrroduct ion* of New Subjects 

Title II has been especially effective in strengthening educational 
quality and opportunity by providing media necessary to introduce 
new subjects into the curriculum — e.g., .thematic and interdisciplinar 
courses in history, sociology, and literature — and to increase the 
quantities of media needed to provide independent study and indi- 
vidualized learning. Massachusetts reports: 

A growing number of schools is engaging in experimentation 
wich open education techniques, especially at the elementary 
level. This is resulting; in the acquisition of a greater 
range of materials available in teaching and learning situ- 
ations, to both. pupils and teachers, while creating a larger 
role for teachers themselves in the selection and utilization 
of materials to support highly specified and/or individualized 
curricula. ESFA title II has h^ten a major contributor of 
materials to such pilot or innovative activities. 

The following brief project descr iotions; in the northeastern States 
illustrate the role of title II in developing new currrculums * through 
rhe addition of new media: 

Connecticut: An early childhood education project in East 
Hartford provided carry-home learning packets which^strength- 
. eried the reading program and the ties of school and hom^j. 



Delawar*^: The minicourses in English, science, and social 
s'tiidies at Seaford High ^thool include supernatural literature, 
science ^fiction, media and reality, literature through film, 
earth anci man, motion, machines, ^nd motors^, oceanography, 
the West 'in American history, minorities in American, society, 
and introduction to historical research. Periodicals, film, 
earth and man, Jiotion, tnachines, and motors, oceanography, 
the West in American history, minorities in American society, 
and introduction to historical research. .Periodicals, f^lm, 
books, recordings, and newspapers are among the media heavily 
used for these courses. 

Maine: The title II regional resource center at Farnjington 
serves 32 schools and 7,605 pupils. Teachers have been 
encouraged to utilize a more individualized approach to 
teaching and the accessibility of media has been greatly ... 
increasf*^^ . 

(3) Using Materials in Instruction in the Area of Social Issues 

State coordinators report title II projects concerned with such .social, 
issues as urban problems, ecology, human relations , 'political s^cience, 
status of women, civil liberties, problems of minorities in society, 
consumer education, and m'aiiy others. Title II projects, have also 
been funded that provide materials related to the special problems 
of young people, e.g., school adjustment; relationships with teachers, 
family, and friends; sex education; career education and plfinning for 
the future; drug and alcohol abuse. 

Nearly evefy State reported projects concerned with environmental/ 
ecological education. AboLu' one-fourth of all Connecticut school 
districts used title TI funds for the purchase of media in this area. 
Carefully selected examination collections and bibliographies con- 
cerned with ecology and drug abuse were prepared and circulated 
by New York title 11 staff. During fiscal year 1973 they were 
replenished and revised and circulated again. Reactions from media 
specialists and teachers in the State .indicate tnat the collections 
serve a real need. More than 360 individualo requested additional 
copies of t^e bibliogrfit)hies. 

New Brunswick High School, New Jersey, used title II funds to provide 
materials to support Project 18, a course on legal rights and responsi- 
bilities for 18-year olds. A titlell project. in consumer education 
for inner city pupils at Worcester North High School, Massachusetts, 
is intended to help pupils cope with problems arising out of adver- 
tising, labeling and packaging, and purchase of food , clothing, 
automobiles, houses, and so forth. Films, periodicals, and books 
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are used as pupils examine studies made of advertising, analyze adver- 
tisements," and collect information useful in understanding them. Title 
II funds are used at Chicopee High School, Massachusetts ,• to provide 
media used for a new course on the changing role of contemporary women. 

School administrators, teachers, and media specialists in local schools 
continue to report the value of title II in increasing and improving 
the curriculum. Many schools have begun to offer short-term, inter- 
disciplinary, minicourses for which there is often no suitable textbook. 
Teachers and pupils create their own outlines for these new courses, 
us-ng media purchased with tide II and State and local funds. Simu- 
lacion and games teaching in the area of social issues is reported 
from Appoquinimink, Delaware. Simulations which have been completed 
include Amerind, which breaks dowi stereotypes surrounding the American 
Indian, and pollution, which teac.ies locrl government concepts, and 
economic and ecological goals. 

A wide ran«e of ESEA title II pr -.iects in arnas of social concerns 
was reported throughout the St.,' in, the Southeast with emphasis on 
drug education, environmenta l-e..ological science, etl^nic studies, and 
consumer education. South Carolina notes that alcohol and drug abuse 
programs are reaching scores df learners uhrough.ESEA title II funding, 
usinr materials students associate with reality. Numerous district? 
in Mississippi wrote projects for minigrants in the aveas of ecology 
and drug education. Maryland had widespread interest in the acqui- 
sition of records, filmstrips, picture sets, transparencies, and kits 
relating to ethnic and cultural studies. A special grant in North 
Carolina, in cooperation with Duke University, supplemented a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities., to develop and evaluate 
African cultural materials for use in North Carolina's public schools. 
After a summer of studv at Duke University, teachers involved m the 
project use ESKA ti':le IT funds to acquire media to use in teaching 
social studies in their owr. schools. 

Grepn Oak Center Bovs Training School, Whit Tiore Lake, Michigan, has 
75 percent' of its studen'cs functioning from 6 to i:' years below age- 
grade norms; 59 percent of these are functionally illiterate (abil- 
ities below fifth-grade level). For the past 5 years ESEA title II 
projects have concentrated principally on audiovisual selections 
(supplemented bv some pr inteJ materials) , drug addiction, driver edu- 
cation, how to get and keep a job, dating, and family and marital 
relations. * _ , 

Schools i» Texas have been encouraged to acquire materials supporting 
identifieG prioritv areas such as crime, drug abus,e, career education, 
multi-cultural education, health, art, reading, mathematics and environ- 
mental efcological eduracion. Particular assistance to the program develop 
ment area was in identifying and listing materials and in suggesting 
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strategies for group and Individualized use of materials. Acquisitions 
of the 20 education service centers in State-iden'cif ied priority areas 
are circulated to all schools in the various regions. School districts 
are able to purchase less expensive items in priority areas and gain 
acbess to expensive materials in the priori-ty ar.eas through the 
regional collections. 

Twenty-five percent of the schools in Montana reported that they had 
ordered materials in the area of social problems... Below are listed 
a few of these schools and special subjects supported with title II 
funds: - ' 

1) Melstone Drug Abuse 

2) Victor. Ecology 

3) Choteau Urban problems 

Racial unrest 

4) Hardin Indian studies 

5) Fishtail Drug Abuse 

Black folk music 

6) Brockton Indian studies 

7) Fortine Drug Abuse 

Indian studies 

Almost $100,000 of title II monies were directed to drug abuse pro- 
grams in v^/ashington State during the year. Two special needs grants 
were awarded for cooperative programs in drug abuse for a number of 
districts. Since. most professionals believe that drug abuse is 
related to poor self-concepts, many more districts and schools are 
purchasing guidance materials in this area. 

Title II worked with the Educational Television Network in the State 
of Hawaii to provide a program on drug abuse for seventh graders 
throughout the State. This was extended to include private schools 
with TV monitors who wanted to participate in.. the program. Title II 
purchased pamphlets and paperback books for distribution to stud!»ents. 

An excellent example of ecological/environmental us*? of ESFA title II 
funds is provided by Wilsonville Elementary School in Oregon ' s West 
Linn School District. Students have developed their own nature trails 
.anct park, in an area donated to the school, the science curriculum has 
been shifted to emphasize che environment . ESEA title II special projec 
monies have enabled the school district to grant additional field trip-- 
funds for .environmental and career purposes. It has purchased a port- 
•^ble videotape and two film loop projectors . for. the media, center. 
Environmental studies are rapidly expanding from the classroom to the 
.outdoors, and now the curriculum is more oriented to the field. 



(4) Use of Materials with Special Groups of .Children 

Information from title II annual reports from State departments of 
education show a high degree of attdirion to the needs of economically 
and culturally deprived children, children in correctional schools, 
and children who are otherwise disadvantaged. Although no exact 
figures on the amounts expended on these children are available, the 
following figures provide estimates of expenditures for the last 
two fiscal years: 

Estimated Number of Estimated Expenditures for 
Educationally Deprived Educationally Deprived Children 
Children Under ESEA title II 



IFY 1972 6,000,000 $10,860,000 

FY 1973 5,800,000 10,300,000 

Title II funds have also been used to provide paperback books for 
children housed in migrant farm labor campsites and to provide 
specialized media for handicapped children, e.g.-, captioned films 
for the deaf, picture hooks, disc and tape recordings, books in 
large type, books in Braille, flashcards, posters, and other ma- 
terials . 

Tn New Jersey, title TI provides materials for children enrolled in 
' the educat ional programs of the following special school^; 

Arthur Brisbane Chil'd Treatment Center 

Hunterdon State School 

New Lisbon State School 

N.J. Neuro-Psvchiatric Institute 

N.J. Reformatory for Males (Bordentoon and Annandale) 

;C.J. State Hospital (Ancora and Trenton) 

North Jersey Training School 

Training School for Bovs 

Vineland Stati^ Srhool 

Wilson School 

Woodbine- State Colony 

Woodhridge State Srhool 

Yardville YouMi Rertotion and Correction Center 

The District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and II Stares - Alabama, Floricia, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Vest Virginia - report the allocation of ESEA 
title IT funds under regular projects and special grants to special edu- 
cation programs for* the mental Iv retarded, blind and partially sighted. 
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deaf, emotionally disturbed, physically handicapped, and the gifted. 
Alabama reports that ^bme ESEA title II materials have also been used 
by homebound students, students in hospitals, and outpatients at 
mental health centers. In adolescent units of North Carolina mental 
hospitals, ESEA title II funds are providing books, recordings, and 
tilmstrips for teaching the basic skills. Other sections are purchasing 
easy books and filmstrips for the educable mentally retarded in support 
of the Right To Read program, Wright School purchased programed ma- 
terials, books and periodicals for teacher use in working with student^, 
all of whom have emotional problems and learning disabilities. The 
North Carolina School of the Arts selected books, slides, transparencies, 
and charts for inclusion in a humanities program for its students. Two 
other State schools purchased high-interest, low-vocabulary books; film- 
stripj>; and charto and * transparencies in reading, science, and social 
problems for students with impaired hearing. 

Students in state-supported schools for children with special problems, 
learning disabilities, and physical handicaps participate in the ESEA 
title II program in ti.e States of the Upper Midwest. The 15 insti- 
tutions in the Juveni].* Division of the Illinois Department of Corrections 
were awarded basic granLs for instructional materials. Library/media 
personnel from thellUnois Department of Public Instruction assisted 
this agency in planning the basic project. An additional amount was 
made available to several of the IS which had special needs in educational 
program, areas. 

Handicapped, bilingual, and other special groups of children attending 
regular schoii^s have access to specialized kinds of learning resources. 
Blind students had access to. cassettes and recordings in a Michigan 
high school, while 250 Chicano children in another Michigan school ^ 
district enjoyoU a wide v.-riety of materials of special interest to 
those with a Mexican-American heritage. Twenty-four of the 250 children 
gained more than one ^nd a half years in vocabulary skills during the 
•school year. Grand ^sland, Nebraska, schools have an extensive collection 
of -materials on ethnic minorities, widely used by students and teachers 
in their, social studies classes, 

A good percentage of the New Mexico ESEA title II funds is used for 
progra^ns for the educationally denrived, especially for reading* In 
school districts located in extrene rural and'isolated areas whose 
problems are identified with culturally disadvaritaged youth, libraries 
are replete with reading and learning materials for bilingual and bi- 
cultural children. 

The Texas title II program makes provision for the distribution of ^ 
funds to special- educati programs in the School for the Deaf, to the 
School for the Blind, and to other State schools for the mentally and 
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physically handicapped. Title IT provides support to the Gatesville 
State School and other State correctional institutions for the acqui- 
sition of materials to meet the special needs of these students. 

To assist school districts in implcinent ing activities that build upon 
^unique racial and cultural patterns and attitudes, the Texas education 
agency has developed and identified curriculums available to districts. 
Each school must identify needs of minority group children and expand 
or modify offerings to meet these needs adequately by incorporating 
into the educational framework appropriate programs, materials and 
curriculums. A statewide effort in developing and testing criterion- 
referenced t-ests in reading and math is a reflection of the general 
concern for students from homes where English is hot the language 
spoken. Frequent requests for assistance in identifying materials 
and sources of materials to support alternate programs are received 
in the title II office. Responses to these requests include lists 
of sources of materials which are eligible acquisitions under the 
title II program. 

Title II funds were allocated to schools for use with approximately 
a million educationally deprived, 200,000 handicapped and 4,500 
migrants. Among the sp- lal projects in school's receiving these funds 
are: the Corpus Christ: Experiuen.t in Reading for Mexicans-American 
Students; the Creedmore ^^ilingual SchooU the Cypress-Fairbanks Demonj 
stration Center for Individualized Instruction; the San Antonio Bi- 
lingual Demonstration and. Dissemination Center; the El Paso Language 
Training and Instruction Center; the Aldine Model Educational Demon- 
stration Centet for Mentally and Physically Handicapped^ and the Bay 
City project on Exemplary Services for Atypical Children. 

In Louisiana ESEA litle II m.Terials are used for. homebound pupils, 
pupils in hospitaLs and corrf/c t iona I institutions, a?? well as for 
the mentally and phvsit.illv handicapped. In addition, the State's 
Council on the Development of French in Louisiana works closely with 
the State agency's foreign language materials/and ESEA title II office. 

A larger number than iisuil of notewurthv title II projects for the 
handicapped and other oni Idren necdinp special help were reported 
from the West. 

Kaioli Learning Cenit-r is ,a residential treatment ^center jointlv 
operated by the Salvation Army, tho Univer:5ity of Hawaii, and the 
Department of Education tor 40 scuoents age 7-17 referred by rhe 
Department of Social Services, Fam^'Iy Court, or the Military. Equip- 
ment and supplies come from oiiher channels of Federal aid such as 
LSCA title I and ESEA title V, Title II provides materials required 
to individualize instruction. Seven additional special institutional 
schools or programs were also served. The Department of Education in 
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Hawaii is phasing out special schools to the extent possible and pro- 
viding instruction thVough regular classrooms with specialist support\ 
set:vices as needed. Large-print dictionaries which had been bought \ 
with unused title II funds one year were re-r^ i^led from the schools , V 
where they were no longer used and redistributed ; schools. where 
"■spec^ia^l—teaiihers and children with sight problems are grouped. 



Among the schools served by title II in Arizona were the Adobe Mountain 
School and nhe^ Arizona Girls School — both correctional institutions 
for young women; the Arizona School for the Deaf and the Blind; the 
Nueva Vista School (a part of the State mental institution); the Jane 
Wayland School for the Emotionally Disturbed; the Devereux School for 
the emotionally disturbed; the Valley of the Sun School for the Mentally 
Retarded; the Garfield School (a private institution for unmarried 
pregAant girls); and the Creative Center (a school devoted. to special 
education) . 

B. Introduction of New Types of Media , - 

Becau&e of title TI, many children in the northeastern States now 
have the use of certain types of educational media previously unavail- 
able to them.. Among these are 8mm film, tape cassettes, transparencies^ 
art and study prints, mixed media kits, and paperback books. The 
introduction of such media into elementary and secondary schools means 
that teachers now have media in enough formats to vary their use and 
make them available to children according to their individual learning 
styles* As a consequence, children with minimal reading ability can 
learn with audiovisual media while they improve their reading by using 
higli intarest-low vocabulary reading matter. 

The following statements from a selection of the title TI annual 
reports are an indication of the extent of the introduction of new 
media into schools: 

Connecticut: A survey of reasons given for the purchase 
of materials with title II funds reveals the following 
order of "first-time" purchases of media — filmstrips, 
micorfllm, tapes, recordings, 8mm films. 

Delaware: Many nonprln. materials have been added to our 
school, primarily filmstrips, audio cassettes, recordings, 
and kits. Probably the largest increase is in high interest- 
low vocabulary reading material's; however, great care must 
be taken in selecting these ir.eins. Regardless of problems 
and the need to exercise caution, paperbacks have helped 
in the Right To Read program. 
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Maine: The extent to which various materials have been 
introduced for the first time is proba omewhat greater 
because for the first time the Department of Educational 
and Cultural Services has a media specialist who has pro- 
vided leadership in selection and use of audiovisual 
materials. 

New York: The process of the intr.oduction of varices types 
of materials for the first time is continuing. A type of 
resource, formerly used on the secondary level onlVy is 
introduced into elementary schools.. A type of resource 
that was used in one academic area is now being introduced 
in another. A type of resource used successfully with a 
few children is now in use with the larger group. A type 
of material that has been in use for some time is introduced 
• in combination with another type of resource. 

The -najority of the elementary and secondary schools have developed 
in the past few years fairly well balanced collections of -all types 
of print and nonprint materials. However, Alabama, Mississippi^andL. 
Puerl Rico report, for the first time, intensive acquisitions of 
art materials such as slides, study prints, and art reproductions. 
Additionally, Alabama notes widespread purchases of paperback books, 
slides, transparencies, cassette tapes, and multimedia kits and, to 
a lesser degree, microfilm, video tapes, and 8mm film loops. In 
South Carolina, since many media centers are acquiring microfilm 
readers, and reader-printers, collections are being expanded to 
include microform, while Virginia repoi'ts significant additions of 
books on microfiche to elementary school collections. Schools in 
Tennessee are purchasing and utilizing all types of materials such 
as Biran^ film_lpops, art prints, microfo>Tn and paperbacks to a much 
greater extent, ESEA title II funds made these purchase? possible. 

Tv:o States in the Upper Midwest report substantial increases in 
audiovisual purchases. Missouri reported 34 percent of its ESEA 
title II allocation for audiovisual (a 5 percent increase over 1972) . 
In North Dakota, 29 per^.ent of the amount expended for library/media 
materials fr^om all sources was used t^- purchase aud^-ovisual materials. 

Microform, transparencies, and 8mm loops were three of the most 
frequently mentioned materials purchased for the first time. Michigan 
noted that many private schools still had not acquired newer types of 
equipment; hence the materials they requested were the usual print 
and. nonprint types. Also large metropolitan high schools in Michigan 
were mare, likely to purchase microform, but purchases of tape record- 
ings w^re r'.ncreasing for both rural and urban school systems. 



.The new trend in Wyoming is cassette television programs in career 
education for all stibject disciplines. Audiovisual purchases account 
for a large percentage of ESEA title II money this year. In Mexico 
there is an increasing amount of audiovisual materials in school 
districts of 800 enrollment or less. Other districts supplement 
libraries with paperbacks and. films. ... 

The newest addition to the Texas schools' collections of instructional 
resources is microfiche. Magazines, newspapers, and out-of-print 
almanacs and books of State historical importance are among the types 
of materials on microfiche.. More schools are acquiring and using 
eight ram films, partially because of stimulus from the Education 
Service Centers which maintain c irculating film collections. Lis- 
tening stations have been added to many libraries in conjunction 
with audiotapes. New library facilities in many schools are equipped 
with carrels, some electronically .wired for use with audiotapes, while 
other schools have chosen to purchase cassette players and tapes. which 
may be. used in the library and classrooms or checked out-^^r home use. 
This utilization has been stimulated by tape-duplication capabilities 
of the Regional Media Centers. Transparenc^s developed cooperatively 
by Agency consultants and classroom teachers for use in curriculum 
development have been duplicated for distribution to schools through 
the Regional Media Centers. Through the Division of School , Accredi- 
tation of the Texas Educat ioa Agency , many .schools with limited funds 
have been encouraged to update and enlarge small book collections by 
acquiring paperbacks, par t i . ipating in regional media collections, 
and by developing materials locally. 

At^tje regional educaLion centers, the Special Educatfon Instructional 
Materials Centers are examination centers for new materials, educational 
games, manipulative devices and m^dia in all formats. The centers are 
open to all ^e^ichers in the region.^- 

Two hundred twenty- four schools in Montana report that on an evalu- 
ation form, the percentages of schools introducing the materials 
below for the- first time are: - . 



Materials. Percent 

filmstrips 61. 

tapes and records 58 

transparenc ies 19 

maps and globes 12 

slides 9 

microfilm 3 

art prints 3 

16mm film 2 

8mm - film ^ • ^ 




Paperback books and transparencies have been quite heavily introduced 
in large BIA schools with the use of title II funds. Microfilm, Smm 
films, and art prints have been put into a few schoc s in limited 
numbers. Without title II funds, most of the schools with these 
multimedia materials would have found a way to do without them. 

The novelty of the newer media tha't has been introduced by use of 
ESEA II in the Trust Territory has not worn out. Most schools have 
access to a variety of the newer media forms. However, the acqui- 
sition and maintenance of the equipment with which to use moticn 
picture film and transparencies is a major problem. Use of microfilm 
may be our newest innovation made possible by shared use of public 
library equipment where available. 

Title II has, in the pas: few years, been responsible for introducing 
new macerials into the schaols of Nevada. A microform project in 
Washoe County. School District is a good example. 

Great emphasis was placed on and interest shown rn the varying forms 
of microforms available tr; schaols in Washington State to be acquired 
with title II funds. Learning ac t ivi ty;^aclcages and elementary career 
awareness m'ater-ials ov. irvi-eTot Iciae were ' introduce^ throughout, the -State. 

C. Development of L'n if led Media Programs 

The annual reports of LicK^ II programs in the northeastern States 
continued in fiscal year :97i to call attention to t^e contribution 
of ti'tle II in ti)e deve 1 opr.. eni_ of unified media programs. M^ssachusett 
reported that statewide- ■'^^'^^^^i^^^iori of nonprint software under title IT 
had increased from about 18 perc^^-nt to nearly 50 percent in 3 years. 
In Connecticut, the pcr.eniago of 1973 expenditures for audiovisual 
media, was nearly twice much as for printed materials. Rhode Island 
reported that for the second year e'.nend itures for nonprint materials 
exceeded those for print. 

TiLlf ri coordinators in two States reported statements from media 
spdcialists to subs l an t i ate thei" ^:vn judgements of title II impir i 
on'unified media program development. 

New York: In the primary and intermediate centers, only books 
were available until the title II grants made possible filmstrips, 
/ loops, transparencies, art prints, and recordings.! (East Meadows) 

Diversified resources a^»'^ being purchased with titlie II funds. 

We have added microfiche, and microfilm and kits for individualized 

instruction, (Albany Public School's) 
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. Delaware: Title TT had had a tremendous impact in unifying 
the school media program by providing a more adequate 
collection of print and nonprint materials to meet more 
recreational and curriculum needs. If it had not been for 
title II, no audiovisual aids would have been available. 
More and more teachers and students are using all these 
materials for classroom units, (Newark) 

Title II funds have helped media centers expand, thereby 
serving all curricular areas and students better, than 
before. The organization of materials and tools within 
the schools has bee.i unified in such a way that students 
can assume more responsibility £or a considerable amount 
of learning and information retr^'eval. Perhaps the most 
important contribution has been the amount and veritzty of 
instructional media available in the schools. This has 
c resulted in the initiation of techniques involving indi- 
vidu^ilized instruction. It is also true that these funds 
have been the 'petus for effectively integrating media into 
the instructional program. (Sea ford) 

ESEA title II, through its philosophy and the way it is organized, 
has assisted in the development^ of unified media programs in Virginia. 
The fact that no percentages were mandated to regulate book and non- 
book purchases has been most helpful. The actual definition of 
eligible materials suggests the purchase of a wide range of media. 
This philosophy is reinforced by a similar kind of administration of 
Scate funds for school library resources which places no limitations 
on the purchase of any of the eligible types of media. 

The District of Columbia reports that, without doubt, ESEA title II 
has had striking impact in the development of unified school media 
programs. The acqi^isition of various formj of nonprint material has 
mandated the acquisition of adequate appropriate equipment, thereby 
stimulating the u^*e of al^ types of media in the instructional pro- 
cess. Geur^^ia notes that ESEA title II .4ias contributed to unified 
media programs by providing books to enable the media centers to meet | 
State and regional standards, :hus making it possible for State and 
local funds to be used for the acquisition of the other types of 
media nec'^ed for a full range of mateifials. 

The impact c * ESEA title II on the development of unified media pro- 
grams in West Virginia has increased in 1972-73. The State plan 
mandates that all expenditures bi in the category of school library 
resources. This has greatly aided the schools In establishing uni- 
fied centers, particularly on the elementary level. Some counties 
have KTontinued to establish one elementary center each year as was 
done in 1970-71. Kanawha County has almost reached its goal of a 
center in each school. 
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j In Montana, title II funded programs at Yellowstone Boy'^s Ranch Great 
Falls School for the Deaf and Blind, Mountain View School and Pine 
Hills School (both are correctional institutions), Montana Children's 
Center and Montana State Prison. Title II funds were also used to^ 
support programs for the handicapped and the disr:dvantaged at the 
district level. For instance, the Missoula elementary schools 
establi-shed a language arts program for hearing-impaired children, 
and Conrad High School had a learning laboratory for poor readers. 

Each school in Montana can purchase materi/ ^- which fulfill its own 
educational needs. Consequently, a school such as Kinsey cati order 
materials for a dyslexic child, or schools on the Indian reservations — 
Hardin, St. Ignatius, and Edgar, for example — can order materials which 
will help their students learn to read. 

A recent survey in Missouri indicated that over 80 percent, of Missouri' 
schools had. developed cr were working toward media centers. In North 
Dakota unified media programs prior to 1965 were virtually nonexistent; 
however, the 1972-73 annual reports show that 148 schools had unified 
media centers. Fifty-five schoolsdistricts in Ohio centralized ele- 
iiientarv school classroom collections during fiscal year 1973. Indiana 
5hoi:ed a gain of ^*92 medi.i centers in 4 years. Neb*"aska reported: 

The impact of title II in promoting unified media programs 
cannot be "overlooked . Without the title II program to call 
attention to media, to media personnel, to media centers (and 
libraries), to media programs, there wo^ild undoubtedly have 
been .the most fragmentary growth in ^tiedia programs across the 
State. It was arid still xs a driving force behind the whole 
c^'iicept of media. 

Idaho, Louisiana, New Mexico, OkL- ioma.,.Utah, and Wyoming report 
that schools continue to develop unified media programs to provr'.de 
for a full, rang? of materials. Teachers frequently indicate that 
this has increassvd their effectiveness in teaching as well as en~ 
hc-incinji^ children's learning. 

Texas schools may purchase either book or nonbook materials with j 
tijfle II funds, and 70 perpeft of the total allocation must be spent 
for materials that are circullated from a central collection. Many 
schools have initiated and expanded the collections of nonbook 
materials to supplement the hook collections. 

The Texas Education- Agency's commitment to the concept of the library 
as a collection of all types of materials appropriate to the school 
instructional program is reflected in the administration of title II 
at the St^ate and local district levels. A large proportion of the 
State's nearly 4,000 centralized libraries have as one of their 
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functions the acquisition and circulation of nonbook materials. Coiupl 
meritary inservice education programs offered by the Education Service 
Center media components to interested librarians and teachers support 
the title II acquisition program in the nonprint area. Workshops and 
consultative assistance have enabled librarians to achieve competency 
in equipment operation, simple production techniques, s"J.mple photo- 
graphic processes, and media utilization techniques. 

Seventy-six percent of 224 schools in Montana reported that they had 
purchased audiovisual materials w^th title II funds. At least on-- 
school. Lodge Crass High SchooU reported that thev were developing 
a unified pro;r^;raTr. : 

Mosr uf the materials acquired vere AV materials. In the 
areas of instruction, the materials provided for ^he be- 
ginnings of a centralized AV ollection. 

Four percent of r':^- schov^le^ made audiovisual materials their top 
priority. A rep^ "* Troir. Yellowstone Boys' Raiich illustrates graph- 
ical iy what imDa ceaclK-rs fell audiovisual material had upon their 
schools. 

Ninety-four percent of our student body. . .made significant 
progress in acadeir.ic- areas this year. *l largjfe share of the 
credit needs to 2;-o to the available audipvisuals . 

White Sulphur Springs Hign School ::,aid they had acquired a microfilm 
read-r previously, but that. their library of microfilms was very 
snail before they received title II funds. Montana^ schools want 
mate-rials for their media programs, and teachers' comments indicate 
chat they contribute m.n*.' Mversity of material for teachers and 
students. 

WithouL exception, the States," outlying areas, and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs grouped for titlell administration as the Western 
area, reported gains in attaining/ more audiovisual materials to 
balance the print and provide equipment for teacher and individual 
pupil use, either through direct /funding or the influence of title 
II. * 

With support from title II, most school libraries in Guam have been 
improving and making the change from library to media center with 
both print and nonprint and the equipment .neip.essary tor their use. 
'ndividuaX viewers and record players are provided teachers so that 
.hey may preview filmstrips and disk recordings before deciding to 
usi: them. - . \, 




Without ESEA II most of the Trust Territory unified school media 
programs would be unable to continue to provide a fresh supply of 
new materials. Some centers have readied a point where they are 
replacing film titles with new prints of the popular titles. With- 
out ESEA II such continued provision of titles teachers rely on most 
would, in most cases, be iir.possible. 

Unified school media prcgrai:' with a full range of organized materials 
have been most fully implemented with title TI assistance in schools 
in the three largest; Nevada school districts*: in Las Vegas, Reno, 
and Carson City, Funding limitations have prevented smaller districts 
from establishing sophisticated unified programs, but they have begun 
with title II help and encouragement. 

Since 1965, title II monies have probably been the most instrumental 
factor in the increase of learning ruaceriais other than print in 
Washington State school learning resources centers. The fact that, 
in fisc-il year 19Z3, 55 percent of title II funds was spent on non- 
print materials indicates this and also reflects the recommendation 
of State standards that after the basic collection of print and non- 
print standards is achieved, the budget should generally include 
50 percent on print and 'j'. percepl on nonprint acquis it ions • 

6. DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIKS 

AIL northeastern States prepared i^nd disseminated in fiscal year 1973 
the regulations, guidel' es, and f or.Tis . which explained the policies 
and procedures est ib i i ^>^led for the administration of the title II 
program in their res per live States. Inforniation has also been 
disseminated identify in? those sc^hooljH participating in the program 
and the am-^ ur. r s nd types o f g r a n t n wa r d s mad e . 

Many Slates, among t:\c:n Dt'i aware, Massachusetts, and New York, have 
regular newsletters which go to media specialists and other individuals 
to provide information concerning program activitie-*^ and a calendar of 
evonts. Newsletters often provide it ems of inter ^.st concerning ma- 
t»jrials, oppar tun i t i t*s u^r c.-ntinuing education, innovative and 
exemplary programs, ^nd spec:ial bibliographies. In New York, a resume 
of ESEA title II activities was published in Federal Legislation and 
Kd uc a t i o n in New York S tate , a ^">bl icat ion widely used by Sta^e and 
Federal 1 egi s lat i>rs . Artiiles --^n title II werr 'egul^-rly useM in 
Rhode Island's "Interrobanj^; , " a departmental publication regularly 
distributed to about 15,000 educators and parents. 

Pennsylvania" staff prepared a slide presendntion about the examinat ic/n 
centers and their role in the selection and evaluation of media. The 
presentation has been widely useci in the State and shown to the State 
Board of Edi*::aticn and the U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee 
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on Education. News stcries about the program in Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Rhode Island have appeared in local 
newspapers and State education journals. 

Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia report the use of 
television- ^ograms to disseminate general information about the 
ESEA title II propram^and tojublicize special features and accom- 
plishments. In V -ginia, for eaTample, the plans for the Educational 
Media Examination Center located in the School Libraries and Textbooks 
Service Division were publicized by a newspaper article which was- 
given promotion by a number of television stations. 

The District of Colombia disseminated information about the ESEA 
title II program by producing a film loop which gav^e specific infor- 
mation about the program. This loop was used at the Division of 
Federal Programs* local education fair. Attendance at this fair 
included city coun:-:! nenbers, school board members , educational- 
administrators, ten/hors, paraprofesFionals, and community repre- 
sentatives;. 

Alabama school systems were g^'ven an opportunity to display cj^ ^^Jtr-^nding 
programs being conducted at the local level during the annual convention 
of the Alabama Education Association. At the Mini-Education Fair held 
in the convention hall at least one-third of the exhibits pertained 
to the ES:'A title II progran - 

North Carolina produced a sound-slide presentation about the purposes 
ind duties of the Division of Educational Media, which included the 
activities of ESEA title II. Th-'s program was presented at the aTinual 
Superintendents' Conference, the Assistant Superintendents' Conference, 
Principals' Conferences, Edut.ational Media Clinics, and at a meeting 
of the State Board of Education. 

Other methods of dissemination were workshops, school bulletins, memo- 
randums, newsletters, newspaper articles, ra !io programs, speeches, 
open house ''shows,'* guidelines, ^eaflets, brochures describing special 
projects, reports. These were used by all States. 

Brochures, guidelines, bibliographies, and slide-tape prjesentations 
were developed and distributed. >fichigan and Iowa each developed a 
slide-tape presentation about che ESr* title II program. Daily and 
weekly newspapers carried f eature articles about ESEA title II and 
other reading projects. 

Present methods of disseminating information about ESEA II by the 
State Department of Education in Montana encouraged 516 of 610 schools 
eligible to participate, an increase of 3.5 percent over the previous 
yeat. In fiscal year 1973, title II information vras disseminated in 
Texas through the following techniques: 



1. A 30-Tninute vid^tape featuring learning lesources centers 
(libraries) — prepared for distribution through commercial 
channels to publicize innovative and modern library practices 
and services, with an 18-minute version prepared lor distri- 
bution to education service centers and school districts. 

2. A description of the library program as a major source for 
individualizing instruction — approved for inclusion in 
the "Demons tratior* Schools for Individualized Instruction" 
project. 

3. Information concerning a coordinated plan for making in- 
structional materials available to all teachers and students - 
disseminated to over -5,000 administrators and librarians and 
the effective use of title II funds emphasized. 

4. A section meeting at the Administrator's Conference on the 
Consolidated Application for State and Federal Assistance 
including the title 11 program. 

5. ^ similar program — offered on a regional basis in the 20 
Education Service Center Regions to reach a larger audience 
and give more technical assistance to local education agency 
personnel in effective utilization of materials with respect 
to school needs and curricular projects. 

6. Two annual meetings scheduled with large city library super- 
visors and title IT staff to stimulate and emphasize the 
potential of the tit'.e II program to contribute substantially 
to curricular change and to facilitate learning. 

7. Regional meetings with librarians to stress the title II 
program as a major source of acquisitions :ln the transitions 
to unified media centers that support all aspects of the 
curricular program. 

J / 

Thel States in the Western area informed their constituencies /ab.out 
thefir title II pfrogram through a nunyber of mediums, chief among which 
was department of education newslettjers . The Board of Regents of the 
Department of Education in f Amor ican ISartiOa began operations in fiscal 
year 1973. A report was given then cn th'^ operations of tit:le' II. 
State legislators were invited as guests and speakers to the joint 
conference of the Arizona School Library Association and the Arizona 
Association for Audiovisual Education. 

The slide-tape presentation relating the title' II State plaii program 
to Nevada's Ten Common Gc ils for Education was available to local 
educational agencies for information and promotional use. 
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The rural villages of Alaska have time spots nn local radio for edu- 
cational nevs» incliwling inforaiation about the BIA-edministered title 

program. Padio stations at Window Rock, Arizona, headquarters of 
tho Navajo Nation, give information in the Navajo language to the 
outlyxng communities on educationsl programs. 

One of the most successful efforts in dissemination of information 
about the title II program in California to influential groups among 
educators and coimnunitjes was the Educat i;-inal Technology Workshop 
held in Sacramento attended bv local county administrators. Pre- 
sentations were developed from ESEA title II Phase II projects of 
outstanding merit. Evaluation of the workshop showed very clearly 
that administrators were interested in the incorporation of media 
centers in the learning program and were anxious to have more infor- 
mation on pursuing this profitable incorporation. On the coicmunity 
level, a number of presentations on public television ^'^^''tions have 
been successful in eliciting public interest in the development of 
media centers in schools. One such presentation high -lij;hted the 
Phase II project in the Cathedral Oaks School, Goleta, Santa Barbara 
County. 

7. NEEDS 

Title IT coordinatorj- tontinue to report on needs for instructional 
materio-C in many.subj:cx areas for use in elementary and SGcondary 
school programs and need's for State, school district, and building 
'ovel media personnel to provide effective media services to edu- 
cni:ion. 

Critical Needs for Materials 

Although printed maLeriaLs on many levels and in many different subjec 
areas are still needed in schools in the northeastern States, the 
greatest need is for audiovisual materials. Needs for elementary 
and middlii schools in both print and nonprint materials continue to 
outweigh the needs of secondary schools. Needs for media In certain 
subject arjeas appear to be common for most States. Areas most fre- 
quently mentioned arei reading, career education, materials on the 
black experience, • minor ity studies, the' status . of women, metrication, 
.Environmental studies, consumer education, early childnood materials. 

New Jersey reported: 

The title II applications show that most schools need to 
increase book collections. The statistics show that there 
are eight books per child in the media centers and expend- 
itures for nonprint material are far below that which is 
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Jeconsm ended for a quality collection. Statements of pro- 
posed a^reas of expenditures indicate that ecology, the black 
experience, and high-interest, low-vocabularv reading ma- 
terials are areas of need. Elementary school media centers 
are still behind secondary schools in the size and variety 
of materials available in collections. 

Connecticut also provided "an interesting commentary: 

Two recent Connecticut assessments provide indicators of 
critical need areas for instructional materials. An 
asses*^ent of reading skills children aged 9, 13^ and 
17 in Connecticut's largest communities . found them sig- 
nificant ly below national achievement norms in reading, 
suggesting that .there is a need for materials to meet the 
special learning requirements of inner-city children. A 
second survey, Connecticut Citizens' Response to Educati onal 
Goa 1 s , 197 1 -7 2 m.i'- lead other critical areas of need for 
materials. ' Thr sruciv foi;nd that^„ there Is a difference between 
what pup i Is t h i r/r. imoo rcar.i and what adults think important 
For exar.Dle,' :n .s.'Ien.L-, nan i Us were much less interested than 
their parents. A la/k of the right kind of motivating mat-, ials 
n:ay ha v e bee n a c o :v: r i bu L i n ^ factor. 

Needs : or : .s t : io t i or i ; narerials are c : -Lical t ■ roughouc the States 
i: the Soui.ieist rec: , '.-^iil. F 1 e r id.- , _ Georg ia , Kentucky, No^-th 
Carolina, inc Tenn-ssv--j iting neeis for all types of materials in 
all'gra::- lev-.-is anc: sunie.^r areas. Reading materials are in the 
gr-eatest demand, fror^ r.^-sourc-- materials to support all types of 
leading programs i rii - ;}:s:r: ■ *. of Columbia, to assist the under- 
achiever* in r^^adiiv.: a: :: : i.*v : . i:: Mississippi, and to supply easy 
materials f --r t:; i rri' ■ ■ -i- paperbarks for the .eluctant i North 

Carolina. Ciosei; : . . r» idin^ were materials for careei education, 

drug awareness, ethni.: s: : ies, family life, ecology and environmental 
science, and material.-, f r ls^- the study of foroign languages, 
partieularlv Spanish. 

Maryland expressed a need for materials for secondary scliools whc.r^j 
minicour' . s are developing and where individually prescribed inscruc- 
tional programs ar^* ht^^ing implemented. This same need was voiced by 
Alabama, Florida, Kentuekv, Morth Carolina and South Carolina, Puerto 
Rico, N.orth Carolina, Scnith Carofina, Virginia. West Vi ^ ,inia listed 
critical shortages of materials jfoi earlv childhood, kiriergarten and 
primary programs. * Puerto Rico ajgain listed elementary >...xtbooks as 
a /rritical need due to increasing enrollment and revisions in curric- 
ulum, ■ Kent.ucky re'ported the need lor som*-^ textbooks ,■ grades 7-12. The 
overall need listed as most criti^tal is the need for audiovisual materials 
of a 11 kinds . • . 
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Both print and nonprint materials to support instruction in the ele- 
mentary grades- is the most critical need in the Upper Midwest States. 
Needs assessments in Michigan and North Dakota show that reading, and 
communication skills in all subjects show the greatest needs for 
imorov^nent. High- i n terest , low-vocabulary materials were mentioned 
by a majority of the States as the kind of printed materials they 
needed most. Materials to support career education in eleme-itary 
education, ecolop:*'. and drug ^'ducation were also mentioned. 

In the States of the Upper Midwest, up-to-date nonprint p'r^f essiona^! 
materials for teachers on innovative teaching-learning practices and 
programs nre needed. A need in the administration of materials is 
extensive weeding of collections in both large and small school 
districts. North Dakota indicated that, if a better job of weeding, 
were done, it would be easier for administrators to see the need for 
additional support to replace the "discards" and to aid other titles 
as well. 

The St2tes in the Mid-Continent Region still indicate a critical 
need for materials ,at all levels and in all types of formats. Wyoming 
and Louisiana express spc^c iat needs for audiovisual and career edu- 
cation materials. New Mexico's greatest demand is Tc^r audiovisual 
materials fi't the prinarv and i ntermed iatt; grades. 

An- indication of need in Ut ih has been drawn from a summary of the 
current status studies of media provisions under the Integrated 
Med . Program. The sumnary includ s 28 districts with ?.29 elementary 
and 11^ secondary schools, and represents 118,611 elementary and 
.93,788 seccndary students. This number is approximately 70 percent 
^f che ^otaI State enrollment. 

The summary indicates that t>n a scale of 0-4 (State Media Standards) 
the ave *ago of totjli achievement is 1.1. This is very low and in- 
dicates critical, needs in all areas of materials. There has not been 
an anal vr is of the findings by subject or by grade level, but the 
surnmary provides State avcragos by type of material. Pamphlets, 
« 1 ippinjrs, and ephemeral materials are highest on the scale (2.5) 
'ecause these collertions are collected by media personnel at little 
or no cost. Globes are second highest (^.4) because tfie majority 
o"" these were purchased with title III NbEA funds. The remaining 
miLerlals items rank ver^' low and indicate a diie need for greater 
funding in orc^^-r to reach standards established for th . State in • 
me'dia rbcililies. (See table, nage /9f^ Utah "District Mndia Summary .) 
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**=100 percent DISl'RICT NF.DIA mm Date: 10/25 '3 

« 

^'limber, of Districts: 28 Mer of Elemontary Schools: 229 Number of ♦Secondary Schools: 115 
Currant Hlij.fat^ry S-^hool Fp.rollir.ont 118,611 Current Secondary School Enrollment 93,788' 

Current Sratus on Scale of State Media Standards 
and Percent of Schools 
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Intercepting and easy to understand n:;att-?*ialr^ for beginners^ 
slow learner s> and rhiidren with iiar.d icaps which impi-de the 
learning process 

Reference m;.ir\^riais p>?rr.a Lning to trades, industries and 
careers 

EconoiTjics, political science, local governiment and inter- 
national .relations n:ateriais 

Newer inst ni- : : ona i rr:aterials. required by psychi^.logy , sex 
educati(^n, .irues ^nd narcotics 

Increasi:?K :nounts of materials for oceanography j, the cul- 
tural 'neri: .^o of minority groups, b: ingual education, 
env ironir.v^nr education, moral and e*. ical values 

The emphasis on ear v ch* Idhood education 1: '. al i f ornia is already 
bringing, requests f r a multitude of material] geared to individualized 
Instruction at the -3 1.. -vol. 

Introdu:: t ion of the etric systen a?.- a prir:^ * thrust in national 
edu^^ation will brin^: i tremendous demand f :>r materials fjr all grade 
levels and abilitie.- Development of a "s.:-l3:~le product" for high 
school graduates is ^ :'cess i ta t i ng a retool ini;: .-)f the curriculum in 
many high schools, .■: onpanied by a demand :'or appropriate materials. 

Manpo w r .V e e d r, 

Art;hou.'gh great strid - havt- be^^n made in the northeastern States 
in Increasing the mro '>ower necdod 'for schoo 1 ""med ia programs, the 
rvocd'tor media pers«^ lol [■ , State departments of education, inter- 
mediate agencies, sc/ o] district central offices, and local schools 
continues. Followinr; .;re tvpical romments regarding the need for 
State department of education staff: 

(<onn»'c t Icut : At present time, the greatest need for 

State administration is iov sufficient clerical and related 
services. As the tiilc 11 prMi.;ram moves away from a reia- 
tivoly unromplic.itod typo of cr.mt program to m.ore complex 
ones siuh a^- tfu>sp developed :u our title II Right To Read 
efforts, ,':,ddi* io'./H pro toss i on.U staff will be needed. 

Maine: Our Star*- media staff needs the support of parapro- 
fessionais, esy^ec ^ a ) 1 y i n the j:raphics and technical area. 
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Full-time media personnel In i Laii are for the most part limited to 
secondary schr^).;.s. la manv instances these people have little or 
no clerical h. ! - <4nd r^ast I'-i ' on siudent assistants or community 
vi^lunteers. Th -se smaller so. ndary schools which have professionally 
trainee, pers. a: -! givo mult-p ' assignments and are unable to provide 
<idequare media services. 
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At t:"^e eleme!:itar\ level only the larger urban districts generally pro- 
vi. -r media c Dordi:i-dt ors for their schools. la Salt Lake District 
tL-..-tine mejia , lordinators who had been in elementary schools for 
se'*i:ral years wer reduced to half-tine in fiscal 1973. They were 
r^-npeiled tc cover iwo schools or accept a half-time teaching assign- 
iJv.nt- The n-.ajcriiy of elementary schools in the State have to rely 

^ p.art-time pe**" >nnel or utilize aides or volunteers to provide some 
•? , !La service^ ""nl- situation seriously handicaps the developmenl of 

. .1 L y f unc t "_on in:L. "'■-•dia programs . 

^* shortage o. s: -f is compounded in New Mexico school districts by 
practice of -rt ing funds for library personnel to other budget 

le^ r; in addit.(^^^ nonlibrarv responsibilities are being given ro 
if- rrnt.ly emiplovec' librarians. 
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Additional State media staff are needed in Guam. Arizona has in- 
sufficient staff to handle all media-related assignments, administer 
the -itle II program, and provide needed services to the districts 
and schools over Arizona's large geographic area. The California 
State agency has lost positions at the same --time that demands for 
services were increasing. Additional positjions are necessary simply 
to keep abreast of the growth in school population and its vital 
need for leadership in the media field. 

.American Samoa expresses the need for inservice training for personnel 
handling; audiovisual requt-sts, and the Trust Territory of the ?ac ifjc_ _ 
Islands has fou:; a nt-fd in school districts for audiovisual repairmen. 
The capability for booKbindins and rt-pair are also lacking. Given 
the distances, it is not practical to think in terms of transporting 
b^'oks fi>r thf purposes of binding or repair, but few schools or li- 
bra ri-es have personnel with the trainini; required to fulfill this need. 
.•VntT I .MP. Sam.va's reS'^urce oer. ters r.ow being built to serve elementary 
s^-hv^ol- -'ist stafft'ci, and el orient arv schools lack library facilities 

and staf''. Th^:' '^t-ntTal ru-' vi for sc-iiool media personnel in the Trust 
Te^r^r^^rv far t^xcoeds f 'in.: : . j pao i i i t i es . Small schools administered 
bv t'[^' :v.:reau of Iriciiat^ .\t : i:r< Ir. !i.>t havt* professional media staff, 
and frc-^ufTitlv do ni^r e'.'^^n •■.r.'»- :\ : M ^ : - : i "^.e media aide. 

At Che district and s.d'^oo! ]t,^'/t-:s in y^wida, some local educational 
a-x^enoios t-vinoe i nr.-*:-..: for T.eo! i a center personnel at eiementarvj 
middle soho.^l, anci 'uni ^r hi^h scho m le'/els. 

District -njdi:ets In r:alifornia refleot an increasing thrust for 
economv resulting in tne reolacenent of professional personnel with 
clerical perstMinel and tia- inevirahlt- lessening of quality performance. 
Manv tlu* : i s t r i 1 1 a. k qn.ili* :\-d r::fdia pt^^rsonnel, particularly 
in th*- ned I'lm and. lar/^-r s:;':*.* ! !i ;M-i< '. s. Tfn.'so people, if available, 
could render a great ser-.'iof.' by .tssistin^: teachers in the selection 
of materials at all levels of the eurriculum. They could also train 
teachers and students in the pr-^per use .'f materials and eauipment. 
A kev n^'rs.-n in (hari;e title IT :n a l(>cal district is a valuable 
asset . 

Librarv/med ia centers in ^rei^on's vt-rv small schools hav^e come a 
lont; wnv hut in .1 o.rt-it r-.tnv casfS Just have not made it. This is 
largelv due to lack «o snffioieiU funcis at the district level and 
t heir . inab il i t y t^ hire rr^npetent and qualified media personnel. 
These little schools make up the ma'^'^r p^^rtion of the local agencies 
wh i c h do not participate in title IT. 
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